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MRS. LEE. 


\ RS. MARGARET LEE is a native of the Isle of 
4 Man, and of a very respectable family, who boast 
ef tracing their descent from royalty. Ata very early period 
of life she was destined, by her father, to become the wife 
of a gentleman, against whom she conceived such an un- 
conquerable aversion, that she abandoned her home, and 
took refuge in the British metropolis. She was accompa- 
nied in her flight by an attached female domestic of the 
family. On her arrival in London, the youthful fugitive 
and her attendant were received with kindness by a near 
relation, and treated with all the delicacy and attention her 
peculiar situation rendered necessary. When her first agi- 
tation had subsided, and she found leisure for reflection, 
she was sensibly affected with the idea of her own indis- 
cretion, and would again have returned to the paternal 
roof, but for her dread of compulsion, on a point which, to 
her romantic mind, wore the appearance of tyranny.— 
Highly gifted by nature with endowments of the most 
attractive kind, our fair heroine was not likely to remain 
long unnoticed in this gay metropolis. Among her nu- 
merous admirers was Mr. Lee, a gentleman engaged in 
VOL. VITILA=N. 5. f 
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commerce, and of considerable property. Listening to the 


persuasions of her friends, and destitute as she felt herself 


of other resources, she gave him her hand; but their mar- 
riage was not productive of much felicity: and, ere their 
friends had ended wishing them joy, they were like Sir 
Peter Teazle, “completely miserable.” The consequence 
was a Separation, by mutual consent; and thus did Mrs, 
Lee experience the punishment of her own disobedience at 
her very first outset in life, by the unfortunate termination 
of an arrangement, of the utmost importance to female 
happiness and reputation. 

Mrs. Lee was still young, volatile, romantic, and enthu- 
siastic; without any settled plan of conduct before her, yet 
buoyed up with a thousand visionary projects. In this 
dilemma her talents were her best friends; and she gained 
temporary relief from the pressure of want, by her literary 
productions; which were first ushered into the world 
through the medium of a respectable periodical work — 
Encouraged by success, derived from the candour and libe- 
rality of those to whom the first efforts of her muse were 
submitted, and by whose judicious corrections her taste 
and judgment were considerably improved, she attempted 
a novel, intitled “Clara Lenox,” which obtained such fa- 
vour in the fashionable world, that it procured her many 
exalted patrons and real friends; among whom we shall 
veuture to reckon, the principal branches of the Royal Fa- 
mily, Lady Charlotte Finch, the Duchess of Devonshire, 
Lady Besborough, and Messrs. A. and B. Goldsmid, from 
whom she gratefully acknowledges to have received the 
warmest encouragement and support. Flattered and em- 
boldened by such unexpected patronage, Mrs. Lee com- 
menced her great work, a History of her Native Country. 
Pecuniary embarrassments having for a while deprived her 
of liberty, and occasioned her much distraction of mind, 
the work was consequently retarded, though not disconti- 
nued; it is now in the press, and the fair authoress restored 
to the free enjoyment of friendship and society, more con- 
genial to her inclination and wits. Ofa work in em- 
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bryo, it would be unfair and unsafe to hazard an opinion ; 
all we can do ts, to offer our best wishes for the success of 
a production, to which she has devoted much time and in- 
defatigable assiduity. 

Lest any mistake should arise from a similarity of 
names, we think it necessary to observe, that this lady is 
nut the author of “ Canterbury Tales”—*“ The Recess,” or, 
“ The Life of a Lover,” recently published. The genius of 
Mrs. Margaret Lee has been chiefly evinced in poetic com- 
positions, of which she has not hitherto made any collec- 
tion. It is probable, however, that when the work has 
appeared, which has of late engrossed all her attention, she 
will collect her scattered blossoms, and present her admirers 
with a wreath woven by the hand of taste, and embellished 
with the full-blown flowers of genius, 
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THE BUSY BODY. 
NO. XVIII. 





I KNOW not whether I shall be readily forgiven for 
taking the pait of the writer of the following letter, on a 
subject which so closely concerns the interests of my own 
sex; but, before I attempt any apology for the sentiments 
I am about to express, I will transcribe the epistle now 
lying before me. 


MRS. BUSY BODY, 

IT am induced to make my unfortunate case known to 
you, more from a desire of having it made public, than 
with any hope of its meeting your sympathy or coudolence; 
so far, indeed, am I from cherishing any expectation of the 
kind, ttrat | make no doubt but you will be one of the first 
to raise an outcry against, and in enthusiastic terms warn 
your sex to beware of all such hypocritical deceivers, espe- 
cially when you learn that I am one of those odious 
wretches so much despised by the ladies, yclept an old 
bacheior. Having set out in life with innumerable preju- 
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dices and highly exalted notions of female excellence, it is 
not to be wondered at that I remained in a state of celibacy 
to the age of thirty; or, that having attained to years of 


discretion, I should be still more cautious in my choice of 


awife. In fact, I saw so much levity, extravagance, and 
impiety, in the gay circles of London, that 1 formed a 
prudent resolution of retiring into the country, there to 
select a female companion, whose mind and manners were 
pure as her native air: this determination was soon after 
strengthened by the pressing solicitations cf a friend, who 
resided at E-————, and with whom I had, from my youth, 
kept up a confidential correspondence. After bantering me 
on my fastidiousness with regard to the fair, which had so 
long condemned me to a state of single blessedness, he 
added, “I have been fortunate enough to discover a lady 
who, I think, is exactly to your taste; and, without any 
elaborate encomiums, I will proceed to sum up those qua- 
htications which, I know, will have most weight in your 
estimation: briefly then, she is industrious, pious, frugal, 
and good tempered, with unblemished character, and agree- 
able person.” 

I was particularly struck with this concise description, 
and undertook the journey with all the alacrity of an ex- 
pecting lover; for I had worked up my imagination to 
such an anticipation of domestic felicity, that I really be- 
lieved inyself enamoured of the lady, before I had formed 
the slightest idea of her person. During my journey, I 
amused myself with drawing her picture in “ my mind’s 
eye ;” and when I arrived at E , and was favoured with 
an introduction, I was much pleased to find that, though 
none of my pictures were likenesses, she was no sufferer 
by comparison, 

I managed well enough to make myself agreeable to the 
lady, and, by favour of my friend’s encomiums, was equally 
well received by her parents; I found, however, that my 
friend had indiscreetly dropped hints that I could have 
wished him to have suppressed; but, as it all passee off 
as mere badinage, and I felt more than half inclined te 
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turn the jest into reality, I suffered the family jokes to pass 
unnoticed. 

I was not backward at perceiving that a plot against my 
liberty was carrying on among them, for in every invita- 
tion with which I was favoured throughout the neighbour- 
hood, my name was always coupled with that of Louisa 
Bateman. If I absented myself from her father’s house a 
single day, the most pressing solicitations importuned me 
from every member of the family; if we walked out, Louisa 
was always consigned to my protection; and if we spentan 
evening at home, I must be placed in the chair next to that 
which she occupied. I own this arrangement gave me more 
pleasure than uneasiness: the young lady was unassuming 
and gentle, received my attentions with good humour, and 
expressed her sentiments in general with so much candour 
and simplicity, that it was impossible to suspect her of any 
artifice or dissimulation. Things continued in this train 
for about six weeks, when one day the old gentleman, her 
father, took upon him to inquire what my intentions were 
respecting his daughter. I was at first a little embarrassed 
by the question, and, after some hesitation, assured him 
that I had a high respect for the family, and particular es- 
teem for Miss Bateman, but that our acquaintance was of 
too recent a date to permit my making just yet any positive 
decision; I scrupled not, however, to assure him that I en- 
tertained no dishonourable views, but, upon a further ac- 
quaintance, would candidly make known my wishes and 
intentions. Bateman did not appear quite satisfied with 
this answer, and insinuated something about his daughter’s 
reputation suffering, and the disadvantage a young woman 
laboured under, who was supposed to be engaged. To free 
him from this anxiety, I launched out into warm encomiums 
of Louisa’s merit, and undesignedly impressed him with 
the notion that I was desperately in love. From that time 
I found myself completely entangled, and was convinced 
that it was absolutely necessary to come to a decision. To 
this purpose, I began to scrutinize her conduct more closely 
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than I had hitherto presumed to do; and soon discovered 
one unfavourable trait in her character, which, in my opi- 
nion, counteracted every other attraction. The mind of 
Louisa was uncultivated and weak ; a love of idle gossiping 
superseded every desire of improvement, and I perceived, 
with regret, that it had taken root too deeply ever to be 
eradicated hy admonition or reproof. The most trivial oc- 
currences that passed in her own family were carried to her 
female neighbours, and even what passed between ourselves 
was repeated, with a thousand ridiculous exaggerations. 
This fault, however trivial it may appear to a person un- 
concerned, betrays a degree of folly and indelicacy severely 
reprehensible, and to a man of my humour is particularly 
disgusting. Not content with merely observing this error, 
I pointed it out to Louisa in very forcible terms, and was 
much chagrined to find that she considered me impertinent 
and overbearing; and, in short, behaved so ridiculously 
childish on the occasion, that I was provoked to an abso- 
jute rupture. Instead of that dignified reserve, which should 
mark a woman’s conduct in such peculiar circumstances, I 
soon found that Louisa, considering herself aggrieved, had 
made a circuit of the town, and represented me to all her 
female acquaintance as the most unprincipled of men; in 
short, I gathered sufficient from all quarters to convince 
me that, although my character may have suffered in partial 
estimation, I have reason to congratulate myself on escap- 
ing a matrimonial snare, which must have entangled my 
happiness for ever; in short, madam, I can conceive no evil 
greater, than that of being tied to a wife who makes every 
domestic occurrence a subject of animadversion for her 
neighbours: there are so mapy ill-advisers, calumniators, 
aud busy bodies, in every country town, that a reasonable 
man may justly dread to place his honour and peace of 
mind in the keeping of a woman, so credulous, weak, and 
imprudent, as Louisa Bateman. At the same time, I cannot 
but express my indignation at the ungenerous advantage 
taken of a young man, who, with the best intentions, seeks 
to make himself agreeable to one particular female: it is 
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only by familiar intercourse that her real character and 
disposition is to be known, and it is particularly hard that 
this knowledge is not to be obtained without subjecting 
him to the odious imputation of villany and deceit. Far 
from my heart is the base intention of seeking to trifle with 
any woman’s peace of mind, but it is equally due to myself 
to be hurried into no connection which my serious judg- 
ment condemns. How far these sentiments may meet your 
approbation, I cannot pretend to say; but I trust the publi- 
cation of them will prove my justification in the eyes of 
many, whose good opinion I am solicituus to preserve; and 
prove a useful hint to certain young women, who give way 
to an idle habit of tattling, to their own disadvantage aud 
the injury of others. I am, madam, your's, &c. 
PERCIVAL SINGLETON, 


It may be, that many of my readers consider Mr. Sin- 
gleton’s objection to a lady be once formed such a high 
opinion of, both unjustifiable and absurd; but to me, who 
have had frequent opportunites of making observations on 
similar cases, it appears both correct and judicious, The 
evils resulting from indiscriminate confidence are innumer- 
able; every trivial occurrence is tortured into a matter of 
serious importance; and the woman who indiscreetly sub 
mits her own and her husband’s words and actions to the 
investigation of malicious neighbours, seldom fails to feel 
the ill effects of her misconduct in the contempt of her 
colleagues, and the resentment of him who should alone 
share her confidence and direct her actions. Nor can I 
help ageeing with him in the opinion, that there are many 
ill-assorted matches occasioned by the precipitancy of pa- 
rents, and the mistaken zeal of nedling acquaintance— 
Under due restrictions, a proper intimacy might be formed, 
to the advantage of both parties; nor should a man be 
hunted from society, because he breaks off a connection 
upon a knowledge of failings, which might otherwise be 
discovered too late for amendment or alternative, 
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FAMILY ANECDOTES. 





( Continued from Vol. VII. page 255. ) 


WITH sensations truly reluctant, I took leave of my 
amiable friend Frederick, and the interesting partner of his 
domestic felicity, and arrived at our joint schoulfellow’s, 
George Mortimer’s, just as the dinner-bell was announcing 
the neat approach of that social repast. 

As I drove up the avenue which led to the Gothic man- 
sion of my friend’s forefathers, I perceived a number of 
elegant equipages, arranged with as much form and pre 
cision, in point of the armorial bearings, as if each coach 
man had formerly been clerk in the herald’s office. The 
family of my friend Mortimer had been beloved, and re- 
spected in the county of , for many ages; but the 
inansion, until the marriage of the present possessor, had 
for two or three generations been uninhabited, from its 
extent of buildings; as it was so capacious, as to require 
almost a regiment of servants to keep it in order, and to 
give it the appearance of life and cheerfulness. 

My old college companion was, originally, one of those 
gay, careless fellows, who, satisfied with the enjoyment of 
the present, never look forward to the future; and who 
vainly imagine that a sunshiny day is never to be over- 
shadowed by a cloud. At the age of eight and twenty, 
however, sad experience convinced George of the errone- 
ousness of this idea; and proved, thata man with five and 
twenty hundred a year, cannot conveniently live in the 
same style of expence as a man of five thousand. In fact, 
poor George found himself surrounded by a very unplea- 
sant set of acquaintance, vulgarly denominated duns, 
whom he could veither shake off nor avoid. In this dis- 
tressing state of affairs, chance fortunately introduced him 
to the acquaintance of the Right Honourable Lady Hester 

Mac Fergurson; a lady, who, despising all the external 
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charms of loveliness, prided herself upon a long train of 
noble ancestry, whose uncontaminated blood slowly circu 
lated through her withered veins. This dignified current 
had flowed in its destined channel about three and fifty 
years, when George Mortimer first beheld the interesting 
object through which it ran; and report having almost 
doubled her possessions, he resolved to pay her those flat- 
tering attentions which vanity told him no female would 
be able to withstand. 

At the university George had always been distinguished 
by the appellation of the handsome Mortimer, or my Lord 
Chesterfield, for his manners were those of a finished gen- 
tleman, and exactly such as his lordship wished his son's 
to have been. That the pointed attentions of such a man 
should prove acceptable to a vain woman is natural; and 
particularly after years had intervened since the soothing 
tones of flattery had reached her delighted ear. Yet 
George was too much a man of the world, to have aimed 
his artillery at Lady Hester’s personal attractions, but he 
commenced the siege upon a more vulnerable part; he ex- 
tolled the superiority of her understanding, and to that 
understanding he paid the most submissive deference. 

Not to tire my readers by a regular detail of a courtship, 
in many instances truly ridiculous, Lady Hester, after a six 
months acquaintance, condescended to bestow her person 
and fortune upon my friend. Though Lady Hester was 
proud of her ancestors and country, yet, from having been 
educated in the metropolis of England, she preferred it to 
Scotland; and one of the articles in the marriage co&tract 
was, that Mr. Mortimer should reside in his family man- 
sion; the Gothic structure of which, she was persuaded, 
would convince her noble relatives she had not degraded 
them by uniting her destiny with what she termed a mush- 
room. Five thousand pounds was therefore allotted to the 
furnishing and repairing the old castle; and thither the 
happy pair retired, immediately after the irrevocable cere- 
mony had been perfurmed. About three years had elapsed 
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since that auspicious moment, when I resolved to see in 
what manner George supported the character of Benedict ; 
though, I confess, I did not expect to behold so ill-paired a 
couple enjoy a large portion of domestic bliss. 

My friend Mortimer had lost his worthy parents at an 
age when he most required their directing counsel; and 
being, ut eighteen, the known master of five and twenty 
hundred per annum, he found too many willing to promote 
his expensive pleasures, and not only to promote, but give 
him the power of enjoying them, Cards and horse-racing 
were, unfortunately, his favourite amuseinents ; and, though 
he never staked high at the former, yet a constant train of 
ill-luck ran against him, or, in other words, he usually 
played with little better than black-legs. His marriage, 
therefore, was not only a matter of convenience, but 
amounted almost to necessity; for, as his estates were ene 
tailed, the mortgages upon them could not run very high. 
A wife, with fifty thousand pounds, therefore, was a gold 
mine to him, and, for the enjoyment of it, he resolved to 
hazard all the sentimental refinements of domestic bliss; 
he was, it is true, relieved from the daily visits of impor- 
tunate creditors, but great was the sacrifice he made for that 
relief. 

I arrived, as I before observed, just as the first bell had 
rang for dinner, and was ushered into my friend's library 
with as much form and solemnity as if I had been appear- 
ing before an archbishop; though, what perhaps inspired 
this idea was, that the writing-table was covered with pur- 
ple velvet. Every thing around me bore the appearance of 
gloomy grandeur: the oaken wainscot and boards, united 
to the Gothic form of the windows, rendered my friend’s 
library as uncongental to my feelings as a mausoleum. Is 
this, thought I, the favourite resort of the gay Lothario! 
Is my Lord Chesterfield converted into a Romish cardinal? 
but, however, before I could even mentally answer these 
inquiries, the being who inspired them made his appear- 
ance. 
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After expressing the joy my unexpected visit had excited, 
he rang the bell, and gave orders for dinner to be post- 
poned. © Iam truly happy to see you, my dear friend,” 
said he, with an air of embarrassment, “ but I know you 
are an enemy to all form; and, unfortunately, this is one 
uf our fixed days for a dinner-party, and it will be neces- 
sary fur you to make some alteration in your dress: Lady 
Hester is of the old school, and would fancy a gentleman 
intended to insult her, if he appeared at table in boots.” 

“ You know my veneration for the sex too well,” I re- 
plied, smiling, “ to suppose me capable of intentionally 
offering an insult to any of them; particularly to her lady- 
ship, whose years, from what I hear, justly entitle her te 
every mark of attention and respect.” 

I said this in a tone of voice too sarcastically emphatic, 
for Mortimer not to comprehend my meaning. ‘“ Come, 
come, my good fellow, no satirical animadversions,” re- 
plied he, “ upon the treasure which 1 possess—the die is 
cast—her fortune saved me from ruin, and I feel my- 
self hound to humour her little foibles, You have, I trust, 
brought a change of appare! with you; if not, my wardrobe 
is at your service.” At the close of this speech, he again 
rang fur a servant, and ordered warm water to be carried 
into his dressing-room, where my own portinanteau having 
been brought to me, I begat to adornize my person, jocosely 
lamenting, whilst so doing, not having brought sword or 
bag. The important business of the toilet being completed, 
my frieud ushered me into the drawing-room, introducing 
me as an old collegian, whom he had not seen for several 
years, 

But, oh! for the pencil of Hogarth, to delineate the fea- 
tures of the Right Honourable Lady Hester; for, as to the 
pen doing justice to them is impossible, though I feel some 
inclination to attempt the picture. If height gives majesty 
to appearance, Lady Hester was truly majestic; and, uf 
bones form proportion, she was completely proportioned ; 
yet as all bones, in my idea, ought to be concealed by # 
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fleshy covering, to prevent the mind from incorporating 
with them the disgusting idea of a skeleton, peor Lady 
Hiester Mortimer, unfortunately, could neither be termed 
majestic or well-proportioned. But what shall I say of her 
features?—-Features, which would have completely formed 
the representation of Hecate; and though the liberal- 
minded may imagine I have caricatured the portrait, could 
they behold the original, they would allow I have merely 
done common justice to it. 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Mortimer,” said she, as the 
form of presentation concluded, “ but I did not distinctly 
hear by what title you introduced the gentleman.”—“ By 
no other title, madam, than the obsolete one of an old 
friend,” I rejoined, preventing mine from replying to the 
interrogation of his repulsive spouse; when, with a stiff, 
yet what she intended should appear a condescending 
courtesy, she again seated her stalking, for I will not 
term it stately, personage, in an arm-chair. I had scarcely 
time to take a survey of the dignified group with which I 
was surrounded, when the door was thrown open by two 
servants, and dinner announced. No form or ceremony 
was then observed between the ladies, for spontaneously 
each appeared to fall into their appropriate ranks ; and you 
might as well have expected to see a subaltern take prece- 
dence of his commander, as to suppose one of the party 
would have moved contrary to Sir Clement Cotterell’s rules, 
Finding myself the only untitled beau of the party (my 
friend and a young clergyman excepted) I, of course, knew 
my proper station, and seated myself towards the lower 
end of the table, after the chaplain, whom Lady Hester 
called upon, had said the accustomed grace. 

Form, instead of cheerfulness, presided at the board; a 
dish was not even permitted to move out of its stationary 
place; for I, ignoramus as I was in titled form and cere- 
mony, unluckily offered to exchange a couple of boiled 
fowls, for the pleasure of helping the only pretty woman 
at table to a liver wing. The hawk-like eye of Lady Hester 
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instantly reproved my presumption, by the most petrifying 
glance, whilst, at the same time, she said, “ Excuse me, 
sir; but [ have a particular aversion to seeing any dish 
displaced from the regular order in which my table-dresser 
arranged it; and Miss Middleton, I am persuaded, will do 
me the favour of dissecting that little biped; had it been 
a goose, Mr, -_——,, I—I—rreally forget your name, L 
would have taken the liberty of troubling you to carve it.” 
“ A most excellent hit, upon my honour,” I exclaimed, 
laughing, though by the bye, inwardly provoked ; “ but, in 
carving a goose, or cutting up a heron, I have always been 
allowed to possess a degree of excellence ;” as I made use 
of the expression, ‘ cutting up a heron,’ I directed a very 
significant glance towards her ladyship; and, that she 
might be convinced I discovered a striking resemblance be- 
tween that bird and her own person, surveyed the latter as 
far as the table would permit my eye to extend. She had 
sense enough to feel the retort, and poor George’s counte- 
nance convinced me he did the same; I therefore replaced 
the chickens before Miss Middleton, maliciously intreating 
her to help me to a side-bone. Though I should not wish 
either a wife, or sister, of mine, to be perfect anatomists, yet 
I confess [ should feel sensibly mortified at seeing either at 
the head of my table, hacking the wing of a partridge, asa 
wood-cutter would the branches of an old oak-tree ; and I 
really condemned myself for the labour and fatigue I had 
occasioned the unoffending Miss Middleton; but the truth 
is, I had flattered myself with the hope that Lady Hester's 
fine damask table-cloth would ultimately be the sufferer, 
as I had remarked the inward struggle her ladyship had 
endured, from the Earl of Blunderhead’s having awkwardly 
spilt a ladleful of lobster-sauce upon it, originally intended 
for his sister's plate of turbot: but, as poor Miss Middle- 
ton had no title to screen her from reproof, the irremedi- 
able mischief was not so easily pardoned ; and her ladyship 
observed, to her adjoining companion, “ that the cloth 
ictually appeared like a butcher’s greasy apron.” This 
VOL. VIIL—N. %. c 
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illiberal observation so completely discomposed the suscep- 
tible young lady, that she instantly put down the knife 
and fork, and with evident difficulty restrained her tears ; 
but pride conquering her feelings, she forced a smile, and, 
turning to me, said, “for heaven’s sake, accept a merry- 
thought instead of a side-bone; and I sincerely wish each 
bird possessed half a dozen.” 

“It would be a charitable act in you to circulate them 
amongst the company,” I replied: “ for we all seem assem- 
bled upon some solemn sacrifice, instead of meeting upon 
a convivial occasion: suppose we set this august party an 
example, and begin by offering an oblation to the rosy god 
of wine?—Will you take port, or Madeira? and our toast 
shall be, ‘ Young and ancient, we'll drink them together.” 

As I said this, I alternately directed my eyes from Lady 
Hester to her youthful spouse; for such, by comparison, he 
might very justly be termed. 

“If you are not old in iniquity, you are so in satire,” 
rejoined Miss Middleton ; “ and your comparison of Lady 
Hester and the heron, was infinitely too pointed.” 

“ Did she not deserve it?—Could a man patiently bear 
to hear himself called an idiot; and particularly before 
such an august assembly as the present?—Would you have 
wished me to make a bow, and say, thank your ladyship ?” 

“No; nor to have twirled your thumb with a conde- 
scending smile, for obtaining the notice of the Right Ho- 
nourable Lady Hester Mortimer; but, as her husband was 
your friend, I would not have had you pain his feelings ; 
which I evidently perceived you did;” replied Miss Mid- 
dleton. 

“If I pained poor Mortimer’s feelings, the act was at 
least unintentional ; but, I confess, you have probed mine: 
and the query is, whether your heart, Miss Middleton, will 
equally acquit you: but, as revenge is sweet, I will tell 
you I have made a discovery, and find that you actually 
envy Lady Hester the possession of so handsome a husband 
as George.” 





—— 
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“ Oh, heavens!” exclaimed the blushing girl; “I envy 
Lady Hester! why I have not known Mr. Mortimer more 
than three months; but really you are the strangest, the 
most presumptuous, and the most singular being, I have 
met with, since my arrival in this part of the world.” 

“ T was always thought a strange compound,” I replied ; 
“but that has nothing to do with the charge I alledged 
against you; however, make yourself perfectly easy, I 
shall tell no tales to the lady of the house.” That lady, 
fortunately for me, seemed to think both Miss Middleton 
and myself too insignificant to obtain her notice, and there- 
fore we were permitted to enjoy our raillery and remarks, 
without exciting animadversion. Mortimer was politely 
attentive to all his company, but in his manner I could no 
longer trace “ the feast of reason, or the flow of soul;” and, 
instead of that affability of address, which rendered his 
society so pleasing, he had assumed a kind of aristocratical 
dignity, which, when not blended with conciliation, ren- 
ders its possessor disgustingly imperious, instead of grace- 
fully polite. 

After dinner, the ladies retired in the same courtly order 
they had entered the room; the portly marchioness of 
pomposity leading the van, and the humble Miss Middleton 
bringing up the rear. Now, thought I, we shall. have a 
little sociability, and my friend George will entertain us 
with a few of his excellent stories; but, alas! again I was 
disappointed, for the marquis gave a colour to the conver- 
sation by introducing politics. On that subject I may, 
without vanity, assert, [am as well qualified to converse 
as any man in England, but there are proper times and 
seasons for all things. I love my king, I glory in our con- 
stitution, and I know from whence we derive our sources 
of wealth, therefore I cannot patiently hear that source 
degraded by a set of men who have happened to pop into 
the world with a title affixed to their names. When merit 
is attached to rank, it Lecomes doubly conspicuous; it is 
like a precious gem set round with diamonds; but I could 
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never even offer homage to a prince, merely because he 
was entitled to the appellation of ‘ your highness,’ unless I 
knew him to be a man of worth, Not that I wish to lessen 
those distinctions in society, which are absolutely neces- 
sary for its order and support; on the contrary, I am a 
warm advocate for them, and a complete despiser of the 
purse-proud upstart. But the party assembled at my friend 
Mortimer’s, were of a class neither calculated to inspire re- 
spect or esteem; for innate pride seemed to have destroyed 
the effect of good-breeding, and each asserted their own 
opinions as infallible, with dogmatic effrontery and pride. 

[ was therefore reduced to a most pitiable dilemma; the 
men disgusted, and the women repelled ; how sincerely did 
I wish myself amidst the dear domestic circle I had re- 
cently quitted, resolving never to place myself in sucha 
mortifying situation again. In about an hour, however, 
after the ladies had quitted us, tea, with the accustomed 
ceremony, was announced; when the whole party sprang 
up like so many pieces of clock-work, saying, “ We must 
not keep her ladyship waiting one moment for us.” I 
again fell into my rank in due order, and passing my arm 
through that of my old friend, said, “ Pray, George, is 
this funeral sort of so!emnity your usual practice; or have 
I unluckily arrived on a state-day ?” 

““ My dear fellow,” replied George, “ you have been a 
bird of passage for many years, whereas I am become a 
sober, settled, domestic man; I have acquired a habit of 
steadiness and regularity, and what you term funeral so- 
lemnity, is merely order and good-breeding.” 

“ Then your humble servant, order and good-breeding,” 
I rejoined, smiling, and making the groupe, who walked 
before me, a profound reverence; “ You are, indeed, a 
sober, settled fellow, and long may you enjoy your sober 
sadness; but I actually would not spend another day with 
you, if you would give me five hundred guineas.” By this 
time we reached the drawing-room, where a formal circle 
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of chairs were ready arranged, and each gentleman walk- 
ed, or rather stalked, to his seat, with as much precision 
as if his name had been ticketed to bis proper place. In 
vain I tried to place myself by Miss Middleton, for the 
chaplain had been directed to that spot, by a glance from 
Lady Hester; therefore | was compelled to submit to the 
mortification of seating myself by the delectable Lady 
Monro, with whose husband’s, Sir Ferdinand’s, pride and 
pomposity, 1 had been completely disgusted after the la- 
dies had retired. From the baronet’s lady, however, I had 
been placed at so great a distance, during the unsociable 
meal termed dinner, that it was impossible for me to form 
any idea of her sentiments or character; and though man 
and wife are denominated one, in the sacred ceremony of 
marriage, yet their dispositions prove frequently as oppo- 
site as light and shade. 

I therefore very liberally resolved not to entertain any 
prejudice against the lady, because I did not approve of her 
husband’s sentiments; and accosted her with the usual 
strain of politeness, which a mana naturally accustoms 
himself to in the polished world. I commenced my re- 
marks by some slight animadversions upon the beauty of 
the country which surrounded my friend’s ancient seat.— 
“ As to the country,” rejoined her ladyship, “ there is no 
fault to be found with it; but it is the Gothic structure of the 
mansion which Lady Hester Mortimer inhabits, that strikes 
me with admiration, as it proves her husband’s ancestors have 
been well-born, and consequently well-bred; and proves to 
the world that, though she has not married a man of title, 
she has not degraded herself by an alliance with an abso- 
lute plebeian.” 

“ Then does your ladyship really think that a man well- 
born, must consequently inherit the rules of good- breeding, 
as naturally as he does a patrimonial entailed estate? If 
such is your opinion, I think I could bring ten thousand 
proofs (I will not say arguments) to controvert it.” 
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“Oh, sir,” rejoined her indignant ladyship, still higher 
elevating her towering head, “ I perceive I am conversing 
with a democratic politician; but heaven shield me from 
their pernicious sentiments.” She said this with clasped 
hands and eyes uplifted, and in so loud a tone, as to draw 
the company’s attention: when the stately Sir Ferdinand 
drew towards us, exclaiming, “ Your ladyship’s oratory 
will draw general remark, unless the tone of your voice is 
more harmonized; do you not observe, that every eye is 
directed to that gentleman and you?” 

“Tam completely proud of the flattering distinction,” 
said I, ™ Sir Ferdinand; for, like the Cynthian Queen of 
Night, I shall certainly shine by borrowed lustre.” This 
compliment so completely gratified her ladyship’s vanity, 
that my democratic sentiments were totally forgotten, and, 
with a familiar tap of her fan, she declared me “ mon- 
strously ridiculous, and vastly strange! Yet, pon honour, 
Sir Ferdinand,” continued she, turning to her husband, 
“ his parts are extremely brilliant.—How long do vou mean 
to vegetate in the country?” directing an approving glance 
towards me, “ We shall be vastly glad to see you at Albion 
Hall.” 

As I was determined not to lose ground with her lady- 
ship, I lamented that a variety of engagements would de- 
prive me of that high gratification, as I was under the 
necessity of taking leave of my friend on the following 
morning. The evening passed off rather better than I had 
expected, but on the ensuing morn I took my leave, 
heartily glad to avoid a degree of ceremony, which inter- 
fered with every rational comfort of life. 








(To be continued.’ 
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THE MERCHANT'S DAUGHTER. 
(Continued from Vol. VII. page 298.) 





CHAP. V. 





Women often think they are in love, when they are not; the amusement 
ef an intrigue, the emotion of mind produced by gallantry, their natural 
bent to the pleasure of being beloved, and their unwillingness to deny, all 
these make them imagice they have love, when, in fact, they have only 
eoquctry. Rochefoucault. 





THIS maxim, however it may seem to militate against 
the honour and delicacy of the sex, is but too lamentably 
verified in the conduct of many, and our heroine afforded 
a fresh example of the justice of the observation. The 
pleasing manners, and the unceasing assiduities of Court- 
ney, made a deeper impression on the heart of Cornelia 
than she dared to acknowledge, even to herself; and while, 
through a sense of propriety, she struggled against the im- 
pression, it acquired additional power in her inexperienced 
mind; the more she reflected that reason and duty required 
she should be constant to Sidney, the more she felt 
that inclination led her feelings into an opposite course; 
and in proportion to the envy evidently excited in the 
breasts of her female acquaintance, rose her secret pleas 
sure on the important conquest she had made: fancy drew 
unpleasant comparisons between her two lovers. Sidney 
was handsome, she allowed, but he wanted animation— 
his figure was well formed, yet it required the polish of 
fashion—he was sensible, but he was reserved—he wag 
well educated, but a perfect novice in the modern flip- 
pancies of the day. Courtney had but to be seen an hour, 
to be admired—Sidney must be known years, to be be- 
loved—Courtney was ardent—Sidney tender and respectful, 
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Thus stood the balance, and it is not difficult to imagine 
which preponderated. 

Cornelia had now all the romantic delight of imagining 
herself miserable; though her lips gave no encouragement 
to the presumptuous Courtney, her too expressive eyes gave 
sufficient intelligence of his power—they beamed pleasure 
at his approach—they sparkled when she was the object of 
his praise, or were cast dejectedly down, when he was not 
expected to enliven the party with his presence; every 
body perceived this change, and Lady Virginia, whose un- 
worthiness had lately been apparent to the eyes of Agin- 
court, being now left by that gentleman to wear the willow, 
her jealousy soon effected what prudence or reason would 
have been found incompetent to perform. She knew, that 
however weak and volatile, Cornelia possessed the nicest 
feelings, and that a known libertine would be her abhor- 
rence: the adventure of Cornelia at the cottage afforded an 
excellent subject upon which this subtle intriguer could 
found her plot, and particular circumstances soon cnabled 
her to succeed, even beyond her expectation. Runping 
eagerly one morning to Cornelia, she exclaimed, “ My dear 
creature, I have been doing a very rude thing; but, when 
you know the wonderful discovery I have thereby made, I 
think you will excuse me.” 

“ There is nothing wonderful in your doing a rude thing, 
Morney,” said Lady Clerville; “ but I own it is very asto- 
nishing to hear you apologize for it.”—“ That is an ill- 
natured speech, however,” returned Lady Virginia, biting 
her lip, and affecting pleasantry: “ but some people are 
thought worse of than they deserve, while the greatest 
favourites are perhaps most unworthy.” 

« “Do not speak in parables, Lady Virginia,” said Cor- 
nelia; “ you prepared me for a surprising discovery, and 
now seem inclined to amuse me with a few musty maxims.” 
—“ If you will both promise faithfully to keep the secret, 
I will indeed impart something that will astonish yeu both; 
but I must have a solemn promise!”—*“ I promise, upon 
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my honour,” cried Lady Clerville, incautiously.—* But, 
perhaps it may be wrong!” observed Cornelia. “ Oh, if 
you doubt me, my secret is my own,” rejoined Lady Vir- 
ginia; “ yet, I assure you, Miss Millington, it concerns 
you more than any one.”—“ You do indeed surprise me,” 
cried Cornelia; “ well then, I give you my promise.”— 
“On faith and honour?”’—“ Even so, on faith and ho- 
nour,” 

“ Well then, you shall hear,” resumed Lady Virginia, 
delighted with the success of her stratagem. “ Your inte- 
resting account of the unfortunate cottager excited such a 
degree of curivsity in me, that I determined to pay hera 
visit, unknown to you; by way of apology, I purchased a 
very fine pine apple, and knowing that your engagements 
kept you away all day, I took the liberty of saying that you 
was indisposed, and had sent me with that little offering, 
to prove that your neglect was not intentional. The good 
lady received me with vast civility, and conducted me to 
an inner apartment, where the invalid was sitting; she 
was more tranquil than I expected, and seemed diverted by 
the tricks I played with the child. I had not been there 
above a quarter of an hour, when the girl came hastily 
into the room, and beckoned her mistress, who obeying 
the summons, immediately exclaimed, (for I could hear 
every word through the partition,) “ Bless me, sir, is it you; 
why did not you come in?”—*“ You have some one with 
you,” said he, in a low voice: “ How is Julianna and my 
sweet boy ?”—“ The child is well,” replied Mrs. Howel ; 
“and his mother in a fair way. Will you see them?”— 
* Not now, not now,” cried he, hastily; “I will cali to- 
morrow evening about eight o’clock. I trust they want 
for nothing.”—“ You may rely on that, said Mrs, Howel ; 
but why this hasty visit?”—* It is for a most important 
purpose, my dear madam,” he returned. “ You have had 
a young lady here, she is much interested in the fate 
of poor Julianna, and I feared you would not have suf- 
ficient caution to keep our secret; believe me, it is of 
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the utmost importance to me, that Miss Millington should 
know nothing of this unfortunate connection: as you value 
my welfare and peace of mind, be faithful to the trust re- 
posed in you.”——“ Your doubts do me great injustice, sir,” 
replied Mrs. Howel, seriously; “ my promise to my hus- 
band I hold sacred; whatever the particular circumstances 
of your situation may be, or your reasons for this secrecy, 
I held my faith inviolably.”"—* Enough,” said the gentle- 
man; “I rest assured of your integrity, and will see you 
all again to-morrow, at the time I mentioned; till then, 
God bless you!” With these words he quitted the house, 
but not ull I was perfectly assured, by his voice and the 
glimpse I caught of his person, as he passed the garden- 
railing, that it was Courtney.” 

Cornelia, taken by surprise, turned pale as death; her 
cold icy hand rested on that of Lady Clerville, who, inex- 
pressibly alarmed, cried, in a resentiul tone, “ for shame, 
Lady Virginia; how could you be so abrupt?” —“ Upon my 
word,” cried Lady Virginia, “I had not the most distant 
idea it would affect Miss Millington in this extraordinary 
way; or, at least, I imagined she had figured long enough 
in the gay world to get over all those romantic sensibi- 
lities."—* It is nothing,” said Cornelia, much vexed that 
her emotion should have been betrayed before such a wit- 
ness; “it is nothing, I assure you; my nerves are very 
weak, and any sudden surprise affects me strangely.”—~ 
“ Strangely indeed,” retorted her persecutor, with a sneer; 
“ perhaps you doubt what I have advanced ; if you do, you 
have only to pay a visit to the amiable incognita, at eight 
o'clock to-morrow night, and you may satisfy yourself.”— 
“ T require no such satisfaction,” said the indignant Cor 
nelia; “ Mr. Courtney’s affairs cannot in any way concern 
me.”—“ But, my dear,” observed Lady Clerville, “ Morney 
imagines that no daughter of Eve can resist that urgent 
tempter, curiosity."—“* Lady Virginia may for once mise 
take,” Cornelia replied. Lady Virginia hummed an air; 
but, in her own mind, felt perfectly assured that her conjee- 
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ture was well founded, and planned her measures accord- 
ingly. 

The next morning Courtney called in, and offered to ac- 
company them on a promenade. Cornelia treated him with 
some degree of coldness, though she was fearful of betray- 
ing all the displeasure she felt, lest she should further sub- 
ject herself to the mischievous sarcasms of Lady Virginia, 
During their walk, Lady Clerville invited him to pass the 
next evening at her house: “ Come early,” said she, “ for 
we shall be quite domestic.”—“ I am very sorry, dear Lady 
Clerville,” replied Courtney, “that I cannot avail myself 
of your kind invitation; but I have a very particular en- 
gagement at eight o’clock, which I would not break, even 
for the delight I ever experience in your society.”—“ Gal- 
lantly spoken, however,” cried Lady Clerville; “and al- 
most a compensation for the loss of your company. But 
what wonderful affair calls you from us at this critical mo- 
ment? do not you recollect that Miss Millington leaves us 
the day after to-morrow, and you may not have the oppor- 
tunity of such an agreeable evening ?”’—“ Some affair of 
gallantry, no doubt,” said Lady Virginia; “ you ought to 
know Courtney.”-—“ Whatever it may be,” said Courtney, 
looking significantly at Cornelia, who changed colour seve- 
ral times; “ I trust Miss Millington will excuse me.”—* I 
am the last person to whom you can have occasion to make 
an apology, sir,” said Cornelia. Courtney seized her hand, 
and with a fervent pressure said, though very softly, 
“ Vous avez raison.” Cornelia was too much embarrassed 
by the action, to notice that the words were not quite ap- 
plicable, and they separated. 

In the evening, she signified to Lady Clerville her inten- 
tion of calling at the cottage: “I have no reserves with 
you, my dear madam,” said she; “ but I own I should 
like to be convinced, before I form conclusions to the dis- 
advantage of one so apparently amiable as Mr, Courtney.” 
—“Do as you please, Cornelia,” said Lady Clerville; 
“ Stephen shal attend you.” About a quarter before eight 
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eight o'clock, Cornelia repaired to the cottage ; she thought 
Mrs. Howel appeared rather confused at her entrance, and 
she also made an awkward apology, that her friend was 
retired for the night. 

“ T wished to see her,” said Cornelia, “ as I may not have 
another opportunity; I shall quit Bath the day after to- 
morrow ; but, if it is not convenient, I will endeavour to call 
again.” She had hardly spoken, before some one knocked at 
the door; Mrs. Howel hurried to open it herself, and, in a 
whispering voice, said, “ She is here—you must not come 
in now—what can we do?”—“T will call in an hour’s 
time,” replied the man; “ send her away, if possible.”— 
Mrs. Howel then returned into the parlour. “ I fear I am 
in the way,” said Cornelia, significantly. “It was only 
the doctor called,” returned Mrs. Howel; but her looks tes- 
tified that she was telling an untruth. Cornelia was pre- 
vented from entering further into the subject, lest her 
solicitude should be noticed, and reported to Courtney ; 
she accordingly took leave, and was returning down the 
lane, when she was accosted by Courtney, with—* It is an 
unusual hour to find you abroad, Miss Millington ; to what 
benignant planet am I indebted for the felicity of meeting 
you here? it is seldom that I can find an opportunity of 
addressing you, except in the face of the multitude.”— 
“ The fineness of the evening, sir, tempted me to stroll,” 
returned Cornelia; for she was ashamed that he should 
have detected her curiosity, without her having made the 
desired discovery. “ May not I flatter myself that any 
other motive induced you to walk thus unaccompanied ?”— 
“ Your reproof is well timed, Mr. Courtney; I have indeed 
been guilty of an error, which I should have avoided.”— 
“ Pardon me, Miss Hollingsby; if you construed what I said 
into any thing like a reproof, you are in a great error. But 
may I presume, madam, to ask, if the information I have 
received of your having formed an indissoluble engagement 
is correct.” Cornelia hurried on; she would have answered, 
but the words died away on her lips. “ Should any change 
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im take place,” continued Courtney, “in your present pros- 
; " pects, may I presume to hope that I hold the second place 
‘” in youresteem?” Just as he spoke, a person, wrapped 


: a closely in a great coat, passed them; he seemed, by his 
: a manner, desirous of observing them, without being him- 
ie self observed. Cornelia, naturally timid, now for the first 
2 time accepted Courtney’s offered arm: “ Who can that 


be?” said she, “ he seems watching us, let us hasten home; 
this is a solitary place; he may intend us some mischief.”— 
“ [am armed, you know,” replied Courtney; “ therefore 
you have nothing to apprehend, my dear girl; why do you 
ir tremble so!” Courtney, encouraged by her timidity, threw 
his arm round her waist, and pressed her to his bosom; 
she disengaged herself, and, overcome with a mixture of 
tenderness and fear, she burst into tears, “ For heaven's 
sake!” cried Courtney, “ do not distress yourself thus, no 
one shall harm you. Oh, Cornelia, would you but confide 
yourself to my cternal protection, how delightful to me 
would be the trust !”-——“ Forbear, Mr. Courtney,” cried Cor- 
nelia; I must not hear such Janguage.”—* Cruel girl, why 
so cold! so very severe!” Cornelia now, for the first time, 
perceived that he was very much intoxicated, and she 
quickened her steps, yet was some time before she noticed 
that he had conducted her into a bye lane, which led quite 
a contrary road from that which she intended to pursue. 
“ Weare in the wrong direction, I imagine,” said she; “ let 
us return; I am sure this is not the path we should have 
struck into.”—“ Upon my soul,” said Courtney, “ the dark- 
ness of the night, and my own distracted thoughts, have 
so bewildered me, that I have lost my way; however, 
there is a farm-house at the end of this lane, where we can 
enquire, or borrow a lanthorn, if necessary.” Pleased to 
find that she was near a habitation, for the path was dreary 
and irregular, Cornelia hurried forward; but, as she pro- 
ceeded, her guardian angel whispered to her, that there 
was some inconsistency in Courtney’s words, who had 
just declared, that he had lost his way, yet knew there 
VOL, VIII.—N, 8. D : 
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was a farm-house at the bottom of the lane; a palpitation 
seized her heart; again she begged him to return, assuring 
him that she could find the way back; but he eagerly and 
resolutely impelled her on. A faint glimmering of the 
moon through the passing clouds, discovered to her the 
house he had mentioned, but it was apparently uninhabit- 
ed, and, with a sudden energy of mind, she resolved not to 
enter. Courtney advanced to the gate: “ Come,” said he, 
“ we have reached the haven at last; I know these good 
people; they will supply us with a little warm elder wine, 
which you stand in need of: I can never think of taking 
you to Lady Clerville with these blanched cheeks and cold 
trembling hgnds.”—“ 1 will not euter that house,” said 
Cornelia ; “call some of the people out, and request them 
to direct us."—“ What nonsense!” cried Courtuey, endea- 
vouring to Jaugh her out of her scruples. ‘‘ Do you think 
itis haunted ?”-—“ My fears are of the living, not of the 
dead,” replied Cornelia; “ you will oblige by doing as I 
wish.” —* This is tov ridiculous,” cried Courtney, angrily; 
“T should not have suspected you capable of such affecta- 
tion, after what has passed. Come, come; you will get 
cold, if you stand hesitating in the damp air; I will cen- 
vince you that your alarm is groundless: what can you 
have to fear, with one who loves you so passionately ?” 
With these words, he took her in his arms and entered the 
yard; she uttered a loud shriek, and, at the instant, a 
person darted from behind a tree, and with one blow struck 
Courtney to the ground; then, catching Cornelia with a 
powerful grasp, conveyed her with rapidity down the lane, 
nor stopped.till he entered the town; he called to the first 
chairman he saw, and placing Cornelia, senseless as terror 
and astonishment had rendered her, in it, desired them to 
convey her safely to Lady Clerville’s. 

When the poor girl recovered, she looked round for her 
preserver; he was walking by the side of the chair, but 
his figure was so completely enveloped in a large surtout, 
that she found it impossible to discover to whom she was 
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under such a vast obligation. She let down the glass, and 
beckoned to him; but, instead of obeying her summons, 
he instantly disappeared. Cornelia’s astonishment was ex- 
cessive: a confused recollection of all that had passed, 
rushed on her mind; she remembered the figure in the 
lane, which had first alarmed her, and she gratefully ac- 
knuwledged the goodness of Providence, which had sent 
him sv opportunely to rescue her from the base intentions 
of the inebriated Courtney; for she doubted not that his 
designs were of the most unworthy nature, and she was 
sensibly pained by the profligacy of one her inclinations 
had once led her to regard with more than common es- 
teem. 

When the chair stopped at Lady Clerville’s door, and not 
till then, did Cornelia think herself safe: as she stepped 
out, she looked anxiously round, and observed the stranger 
at some distance, attentively watching her entrance: in a 
low voice, she said to the chairman, “ Do you know that 
gentleman ?”—* Faith, and that’s what I dont, my lady; 
becase as why, I never saw him before at all, at all.” —“ Sure 
then, Pat,” cried the other, “you can run and ax,”— 
“ Arrah, now, who axed you to put in your oar; lave Pat 
O’Donnellon to know his own business.”—“ Hush ! hush !” 
cried Cornelia, slipping half-a-crown into his hand, “ it is of 
no consequence.” Lady Clerville hearing Cornelia’s voice, 
came herself to the door of the saloon. “ My dear girl, for 
heaven’s sake, where have you been? It is past ten o’clock, 
and I have been quite in an agony.” Cornelia, too much 
agitated to appear among the company just then, begged 
her friend to excuse heramoment. “I have been taken 
suddenly ill,” said she, faintly ; “ I will retire to my apart- 
ments for a few moments.”—* Let me attend you, Cornelia,” 
returned Lady Clerville; “ you look wretchedly chilled: what 
can have happened?” Cornelia ascended to her chamber, 
followed by her kind friend, who soon perceived that her 
illness was more the effect of mental agitation than any 
other cause. 
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“ Do you know,” said she, “I have been almost angry 
with you; for Agincourt affirms, that he saw you in the 
Green Lane with Courtney. I positively demied it; and, 
to complete my vexation, Lady Virginia threw out an insi- 
nuation, that your meeting was not altogether accidental.” 
—* Good God!” exclaimed Cornelia, “ I am undone! 
could she be so malicious?’—* Then you have been with 
Courtney?” ejaculated Lady Clerville; “ Miss Hollings- 
by, I am both surprised and concerned.”—“* My dearest 
friend!” exclaimed Cornelia, throwing her arms round her, 
‘* du not judge me too severely; [ have been very indise 
sreet, but indeed I have suffered a great deal through my 
own imprudence.”—* Explain, Cornelia; Iam all astonish- 
ment!’—* You know, my dear madam, the purpose for 
which I went out. When I quitted the cottage, Mr. Court- 
ney overtook me: he had been drinking wine, and was 
very importunate ; a stranger, curiously muffled up, seemed 
determined to watch our steps; 1 took him for a robber, 
and was very much terrified: I believe I fainted—this is 
all.”—“* But where is Courtney?” inquired Lady Clerville ; 
“why did not he come home with you?”—* Indeed—I be- 
lieve—I did not see him after I was taken ill; I came home 
in a chair.”—“ Oh!” said Lady Clerville, “I suppose he 
put you into it, and, to avoid our reproaches, walked 
away. Well, it was a shabby trick, | must own; he shall 
hear of it again.”—“‘ Oh! pray do not mention it,” cried 
Cornelia; “ he will think I have told; I would not for the 
world you should do so.” Lady Clerville stared at her 
with evident surprise. “ Pray,” asked Cornelia, “ how 
long has Mr. Agincourt been here?”—“ About an hour, I 
think; I am sure it could not be less.”~—“ Then,” said 
Cornelia, thoughtfully, “it could not be him.”—“ Who, 
child ?”»—“ The disguised stranger ; but, now I recollect, it 
was a tall figure, and Agincourt is short.”——“ Here is some 
mystery,” observed Lady Clerville, “ but I will not teaze 
you with questions, which I see you are not willing to an- 
swer; at some future period you may be more confiden- 
tially inclined. Now let us ge down; the good folks below will 
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think matters worse than they really are; so come along.” 
—Cornelia rallied her spirits, and aecompanied her friend 
to the saloon, where she found the family party assembled. 
Old Millington chid her tenderly, for staying out so late; 
and Juanna wearied her with questions and conjectures, to 
which Cornelia returned short and evasive answers. Not- 
withstanding all the just anger which was excited in Cor- 
nelia’s breast against Courtney, she could not but feel a 
degree of anxiety, to know whether he was much hurt; 
and her uneasiness increased, as the night wore away, and 
he came not. Reflections, the most painful and contrary, 
disturbed her rest; a thousand gloomy presages filled her 
mind, and it was not the least of her concern to think what 
various and uncharitable surmises that night’s adventure 
would give rise to; it was in tain she sought repose, sleep 
was banished from her pillow; so heart-wounding are the 
reflections attending the first consciousness of indiscretion, 
1) an ingenuous mind. Poor Cornelia! beauty, wealth, 
innocence, intelligence, were thine: but vanity, destructive 
vanity, was the groundwork of all thy subsequent misfor- 
tunes! ( To be continued. ) 











ANECDOTE OF DEAN SWIFT. 

ONE day he observed a great rabble assembled before 
the deanery deor, in Kevin Street, and upon inquiring the 
cause of it, was told they were waiting to see the eclipse. 
lie immediately sent for the beadle, and told him what he 
shoulddo. Away ran Davy for his bell, and, after ringing 
it some time among the croud, bawled out—* O yes! O 
yes! ail manner of persons concerned, are desired to take 
notice, that it is the Dean of St. Patrick’s will and plea- 
sure, that the eclipse be put off till this time to-morrow: 
so God save the king, and his reverence the dean.” The 
mob upon this dispersed; only some, more cunning than 
the rest, said, “ They would not lose another afternoon,, 
for that the dean, who was a very comical man, might 
take it into his head to put off the eclipse again; and so 
make fools of them a second time.” 
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HIGHLAND CHARACTERS; 
OR, THE 
COMMUNICATIVE TOURIST. 





(Continued from Vol. VII. page 315.) 





THERE was too much artless simplicity in the untortu- 
nate young woman’s manner of relating her affecting nar- 
rative, for either Mr. Maurice or myself to doubt the truth 
of it; and we both assured her, we would endeavour still 
farther to prove ourselves her friends. She again inquired 
whether Maurice could give her the wished-for intelligence ; 
persevering in her resolution of forcing herself into the 
presence of Desmond. Mr. Maurice having promised to 
discover whether that dissipated young man was at his 
father’s country seat, we took our leave; imploring the ill- 
fated young woman to try and compose the agitated state 
of her mind, and intreating her to write to her father, and 
the worthy Mrs. Warren. 

As Maurice was under the necessity of visiting his pa- 
tient, we had no time to make remarks upon the tale we 
had just heard ; and he took leave of me, with the promise 
of seeing me at an early hour on. the following morning. 
As soon as he was gone, a thought occurred to me, that 
this unfortunate young woman might be in want of change 
of linen; I therefore summoned the kind-hearted Peggy 


into my presence, for the purpose of inquiring; when the 


humane girl informe me, she had been obliged to lend her 


some body linen, ‘Fer, sir,” said she, “ the dear young 


lady was forced to leave almost all the things she brought 
with her at an inp, where she was taken ill; for my part, 
I thinks that all those who keep these sorts of houses are 
no better than a pack of heathens. But mum’s the word, 
as our Rubin says: and then a body can’t be hanged for 
speaking what they thinks.” 

I thanked Peggy tor her intelligence, aud rewarded her 
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humanity; then inclosing five pounds in a friendly note, 
intreated the forlorn fair one to make use of it, in pur- 
chasing what necessaries she might want; adding, that 
Peggy would procure them for her, as I understood there 
were several ready-made shops in the town. 

I amused myself during the evening with writing letters, 
aud arranging plans for the ensuing day; and the next 
morning, whilst I was at breakfast, my new friend made 
his appearance. “ How is your patient?” was the first 
question. “ Bad as hecan be,” the reply; “ but surely the 
hand of heaven,” continued he, “must have conducted 
you to this inn, at so critical a time.” Upon demanding 
an explanation of this opinion, he proceeded, “ You know 
1 promised the unhappy Sir Charles Desmond to return at 
night, for the purpose of sitting up with his son; it was 
near twelve before I reached the mansion, and Mr. Farish 
had arrived about half an hour before me: in the few 
hours which had intervened, the fatal symptoms had made 
a rapid progress; all our hopes rested upon immediate am- 
putation; this, however, our patient would not submit to, 
although his respected father, on his knees, implored him 
to do it; Mr. Farish and myself joined our intreaties, but 
alas! in vain. “I must die,” said the agonized young 
man, “IT am persuaded; every drop of my blood scems 
boiling within my veins: but, oh! what are bodily suffer- 
ings compared with the tortures of the mind!” As the un- 
fortunate young man made this comparison, he burst into 
a violent flood of tears. “ My beloved Henry, I implore 
you not to agitate your feelings,” said ihe distressed father 
pressing his burning hand; “I trust your sins will all be 
pardoned, for | know they are ouly such as the young in 
general are apt to commit; and our crucified Redeemer will 
intercede for the pardon of them.” 

“ Intercede for the vile seducer of unspotted purity! Oh, 
my father, impossible! Poor ill-fated Caroline! what a 
wretch—what a hardened wretch, have I been to you!” 
“His poor head is affected,” said Sir Charles, in a low 
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accent. “ Would to God my heart was as clear as my 
head is now!” exclaimed the agitated sufferer; “ but I 
have, my fatlier, a sad tale to unfold; and I implore you 
to promise that you will redress, as far as you are able, the 
wrongs I have done.” 

“Twill promise any thing, and every thing, that can 
quiet your feelings, by beloved Henry,” said the affection- 
ate father. Mr. Desmond then repeated the tale which we 
heard yesterday evening, only in much more aggravated 
colours; for the amiable Caroline had glossed over the 
cruelty and enormity of his conduct. As soon as the il- 
fated young man had closed his narrative, and received 
a sacred promise from the baronet, of protecting the ob- 
ject of his illicit desiues, I persuaded him to swallow 2 
sleeping potion; which soon produced the desired effect. I 
theo called Sir Charles into an adjoining apartment, and 
related your benevolent couduct to the ill-fated Caroline ; 
whom he wishes to see immediately, if she can bear the fa- 
tigue of the drive, as he conceives her persuasions might in- 
duce Mr. Desmond to consent to amputation. I left him still 
sleeping; his pulse is rather more regular than it was yester- 
day, and, if our joint intreaties can prevail, his life may yet 
be preserved ; but we have not a moment to lose; we must 
prepare the amlabie Caroline for the trying scene she is 
destined to undergo.” 

Astonishment, for some moments, so completely ab- 
sorbed my faculties, that | was incapable of making any 
reply to the account | had heard; when Mr. Maurice, tap- 
ping me upon the shoulder, said, “ Well, my good sir, 
shall you, or I, be the imparter of this wenderful intelli- 
gence?”—* You, by ail means, my dear sir; and I], in the 
miean time, will order a carriage to be prepared.” “ You 
must accumpany us,” exclaimed the surgeon, as he ascended 
the stairs. In less than ten minutes he made a re-appear- 
ance: “ Is the carriage ready?” he eagerly inquired; when, 
turning my head, to my utter astonishment, I beheld the 
pallid Caroline, leaning upon his friendly arm. The now 
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obsequious hostess followed her, with two pillows, to sup- 
port her in the carriage, uttering a thousand pretended 
apprehensions, lest the poor dear young lady should not 
be able to support the fatigue of travelling; whilst the no 
less condescending host brought up the rear, with the 
bill which had been contracted for the invalid and my- 
self. 

Casting my eye at the sum total, I put into his hand a 
twenty pound note, desiring he would take care of my luge 
gage, and have the change ready against my return; 
adding, that I desired the lady’s bed might not be disposed 
of, as I knew not whether she weuld remain at Sir Charles 
Desmond's, or return. At the bare mention of the ba- 
ronet’s name, a deadly paleness overspread his features, anu, 
approaching her with a respectful bow, he said, “ My dear 
young lady, why did you not tell me you were acquainted 
with his honour? O Lord! O Lord! to think that I 
should have had an acquaintauce of Sir Charles Desmond's 
put into such a hole of aroom. But I intreat you, madam, 
if you have any bowels of compassion, not to say a word 
about it to Sir Charles; for, if he was to know all about its 
he would be the ruin of my house.” 

The forgiving Caroline, instead of displaying any marks 
of resentment, assured the seli-reproached landlord he had 
not any thing to fear; and, returning his obsequious bow 
with a condescending bend of the body, she gave me her 
hand, and I assisted her into the carriage, which was 
waiting. As Maurice had evidently prepared her for the 
scene she was going to encounter, I reverted to it without 
hesitation; when, clasping her hands together with fer- 
vency, she exclaimed, “ Oh, may the Almighty pardon his 
errors as sincerely as I do!” When we entered the paik, 
her agitation became so violent, that Mr. Maurice was 
forced to have recourse to volatiles; but when the carriage 
stopped, and the distressed father came out to meet us, 
with both hands she concealed her lovely face, saying, 
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“ Ob! I cannot encounter Sir Charles Desmond! | dare not 
lift my eyes to his face.” 

“Ten thousand, thousand thanks, dear young lady,” said 
the baronet, pushing away the footman, and opening the 
door of the chaise; “my poor Henry is all impatience to 
see you; and hope whispers that you will prove an angel of 
peace.” 

Renovated by this flattering reception, the agitated girl 
endeavoured to make some reply, but articulation was evi- 
dently so difficult, that the words expired upon her lips. 

It seems that Mr. Desmond awoke a few minutes after 
Maurice had quitted the castle, and though his bodily 
sufferings were much relieved, yet the stings of a wounded 
conscience seemed to probe with greater severity, and he 
continually repeated the name of his much-injured Caro 
line. The baronet inquired whether he wished to see that 
young lady. “ Wish, my dear father!” he eagerly ex- 
claimed, “ 1 would suffer the severest tortures to enjoy that 
gratification; but I cannot live even whilst a messenger 
could arrive.” 

Sir Charles then, with the utmost precaution, related 
part of the circumstances Mr. Maurice had made him ac- 
quainted with, concealing those which he thought likely 
to increase his son’s agitation. The penitent young man 
no sooner understood that the object whom he had so 
treacherously and cruelly deceived, was in the neighbour- 
hood, than he implored his indulgent father to send im- 
mediately for her, that he might at least have the gratifi- 
cation of soliciting her forgiveness before he bade an 
eternal adieu to the vices and follies of the world. It was 


’ 





under pretence of sending a servant to the town of . 
that Sir Charles Desmond quitted his son's apartment, and 
saw the carriage which conveyed the unfurtunate Caroline 
drive up to the door. 

Having conducted the trembling object of his son’s law- 
less passion, and rekindled affection, into the drawing- 
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room, and revived her drooping spirits by the most sooth- 
ing expresstons, Sir Charles extended his hand towards me, 
saying, “ Receive, sir, my most grateful, my most cordial 
thanks, for the benevolent attention you displayed to this 
unfortunate young lady; whose very exisience, Mr. Mau- 

x rice assured me, your humanity preserved.” 
a A violent ring of a bell prevented the agitated Sir 
7 Charles from concluding the sentence: “ Good God! my 
ty son’s bell,” he exclaimed; then darting out of the room, 
he was followed by Mr. Maurice, who left us nearly a 
quarter of an hour. During the period of his absence, the 
housekeeper brought in a tray of different liquors, and I 
insisted upon Miss Leemon’s taking a large glass; for, as 
her name had been mentioned by young Desmond to his 
father, I shall no longer conceal it from my readers. | 
“ Well, my dear Miss Leemon,” said the worthy sur- | 
geon, upon entering, “I have been preparing the truly | 
penitent Mr. Desmond for the interesting interview; I | 
| 








have given him a hint of the motive which induced you to 
take this long journey; but, not wishing to wonnd his 
feelings by the exquisite distress you were reduced to, J 
have ventured to represent that yeutleman as a relation, 
who fortunately traced you to the inn; and it is the young 
“ gentleman’s wish,” continued he, turning to me, “ that 
: you should attend your fair cousin up stairs.” The pale- 
ness of death overspread the lovely Carvline’s features, 
and I was actually under the necessity of almost carrying 
her up stairs. Sir Charles was at the door, ready to re- 
ceive us; and, taking the trembling hand of the agitated 
Caroline, he led her to the bed, saying, “ My dearest 
Henry, | bring you an angel of peace !” 

“ My Caroline! my dear injured Caroline!” faintly arti- 
culated the apparently dying young man, “ can you forgive 
a wretch who has so basely deceived you? or are you come 
to load me with execrations?” 

“Oh, my dear Henry! how can you suppose your Caro- 
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line capable of execrating the being she has so tenderly 
loved? or how can I behold you in this miserable situation, 
without suffering pangs greater than yourown?” As the 
amiable girl said this, a violent flood of tears came to her 
assistance, which, in all probability, prevented her from 
fainting. 

“ My time draws near, very near, my respected father,” 
said the ill-fated young man, pressing Caroline’s hand to 
his lips; “ are you now ready to comply with my wishes? 
fur you only requested to see my beloved Caroline, before 
you gave her to me as a wife.” 

“ Yes, my Henry, I have seen her,” replied the agonized 
father; “ and see native modesty imprinted on her expres- 
sive face; | applaud your choice, am ready to accede to 
your wishes, and the worthy rector is below, ready to 
make Miss Leemon your lawtul wife. But, my dear girl,” 
continued he, throwing his arms around Caroline, “ join 
your intreaties with those of a distracted father, about to 
be deprived of the prop of his declining years, through 
that prop’s obstinacy and perseverance; a mortification, my 
dear Miss Leemon, has taken place, which is the occasion 
of his respite from suflering, and yet he will not consent to 
amputation.” 

“Oh, my Henry, dear and sole object of my earthly 
happiness,” said the terrified girl, falling upon her knees ; 
“ Jet not your Caroline, in this unexpected moment of joy, 
fear, and transport, oh, let her not sue in vain! Consent, 
my beloved, to the wishes of your respected father, and to 
the intreaties of her whom you are goipg to honour with 
the endearing name of wife! For, oh, my Henry, if I 
now should Jose you, life weuld become to me a dreary 
void! and,” continued she, hiding her blushing cheeks, in 
the pillow, “consent for the sake of the unborn infant, 
that may live to bless your name.” 

“Tam conquered, I am subdued! do with me what you 
think proper, but let the ceremony be performed without 
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delay ; and then, my father, we will receive the sacrament 
together, and may the blood of my crucified Redeemer 
make atonement for my crimes.” 

The clergyman was immediately summoned, and the ce+ 
remony performed ; for the moment Sir Charles was made 
acquainted with the amiable Caroline’s history, he sent for 
the rector, who, fortunately, had an especial licence by 
him; which he had sent for a few days before, for the pur- 
pose of uniting a gentleman in the neighbourhood, whose 
sudden indisposition rendered it necessary to put the mar- 
riage off. Under the title of cousin, I performed the office 
of father, and, after the binding ceremony, we all partook 
of the sacred rite; but a scene so effecting it is difficult 
even to imagine, and it would be completely impessible fur 
me to describe. 

At the intreaty of Sir Charles, Mr. Farish had not left 
the castle, and, whilst the indissoluble knot was tying, 
they were examining ‘their surgical apparatus ; and, within 
an hour after the sacred ceremony, the mortified limb was 
taken off. 

Sir Charles, Mrs. Desmond, and myself, retired to the 
housekeeper’s apartment, as being too distant to hear the 
afflicted sufferer’s groans; and poor Caroline's feelings were 
on this occasion wound up to sucha pitch of agony, that 
I actually trembled for the consequence: one fainting fit 
succeeded another so rapidly, that they called off the dis- 
tracted Sir Charles Desmond’s attentions from the sufler- 
ings of his son; but the surgeons, in less time than could 
have been imagined, made their appearance, and assured 
us that all was going on well. 

The housekeeper was ordered to prepare an apartment 
for Mrs. Desmond, and to watch over her with: the most 
solicitous attention; and as Mr. Maurice had been up the 
preceding night with his patient, Mr. Farish offered to 
upP'y his place; therefore, about six o’clock in the even- 

, the former gentleman and myself returned to the 
Odtians As soon as the chaise drove into the yard, the 
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solicitous landlord and landlady both appeared, under pre- 
tence of offering their attentions to the invalid; when the 
latter, looking into the carriage, exclaimed, “ Law, sir, 
what have you done with Miss?”—“ The lady you inquire 
after is no longer Miss, but Mrs.; she was this morning 
united to Mr. Desmond,” I replied, with a stern look and 
reproachful accent, which appeared actually to petrify the 
hearers. “Married! married! sir, did you say?” repeated 
the pallid Boniface; “Oh, Margaret, then we are un- 
done!” 

Though there is something truly barbarous in the idea 
of enjoying the distress of a fellow-creature, yet, I will 
candidly own, I felt a secret pleasure in beholding my 
landlord’s. “ I think,” said I, “ when Sir Charles sees the 
hole in which you lodged the then unfortunate Mrs. Des- 
mond, it will not exalt your humanity in his opinion.”— 
“ And when he hears,” added Mr. Maurice, “ that the 
only refreshment she had was a drop of cold water, your 
liberality will be equally applauded. Shame! shame! you 
were worse than the Priest and Levite; though this gentle- 
man, thank God, proved the good Samaritan.” 

At that moment Peggy passed us. “ My good girl,” 
cried Maurice, “ have you taken care of Mrs. Desmond’s 
things ?”—“ Mrs, Desmond's, sir!” exclaimed the humane 
creature, “I did not even know his young honour was 
married ; but none of Sir Charles’s family have been at our 
house for near a matter of a fortnight.” 

“ Yes, yes, my lass,” replied the doctor; “Sir Charles 
Desmond's daughter left it only this morning, and desires 
me to tell you, she shall neither forget your attention, or 
your kindness; so take care of the things; I shall call for 
them to-morrow morning, and perhaps I may take you 
along with them.” 

Though Maurice’s heart was the seat of universal kind- 
ness, yet he evidently gave Peggy this intelligence for the 
sole purpose of alarming the inhuman master and mistress 
of the inn; who remained motionless, gazing alternately 
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E Boniface, as I have termed him, from the corpulency of 
a his figure and rotundity of his face, was the first who re- 
4 gained the power of expression, and turning to Mr. Mau- 


rice, said, “ 1 know you likes a joke; but pray, doctor, do 
tell me, whether that poor forlorn young woman, who 
came in our turn-chaise, really is married to Sir Charles 
Desmond’s son? for, somehow or other, I can’t for the life 
of me help thinking, as how you have only a mind to have 
a bit of a joke.” 

“You cannot, for the life of you, help thinking I am 
deceiving you!” repeated Maurice, laying a strong emphasis 
on the word life; “I tell you, she is married; though 
your inhumanity was very near being her death. I could 
not have conceived it possible, that a man, living in the 
land of plenty, and whose family is, in great measure, 
supported by public expence, could have been so destitute 
of common humanity, as to suffer a poor young creature 
in Mrs. Desmond’s situation almost to want a bit of bread.” 
4 — “TI am sure,” exclaimed the landlady, “I sent one of 
% 
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the maids up every morning with as nice a cup of tea as 
ever was drank, and told her to ax the young lady whether 
we had any thing she could relish; to be sure, I don’t 
deny, but the day the county meeting was, I was so hurried 
and flurried, I quite forgot the poor thing; but then, doc- 
tor, them there good-for-nothing husseys ought to have 
' given a body a hint; yet all the blame now is thrown upon 
; poor me and my husband; and that artful baggage, Peggy, 

called a good girl; but she shall budge for it; for I knows, 


by his honeur’s looks there, (pointing to me) she has been 
; telling him a pack of lies.” So saying, she left us, to re- 
flect upon the ill consequences which might arise from the 


unexpected wedding. 

Mr. Maurice, upon taking leave of me, engaged to call 
the following morning, as I had faithfully promised Sir 
Charles, and his grateful daughter-in-law, to visit them 
again, before I pursued my journey to Carlisle, Having 
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taken coffee, I again sat down to my evening amusement, 
writing, when my attention was arrested by discordant 
tones of scolding; I opencd the door to discover from 
whence it proceeded, and found it was occasioned by a dis- 
pute between Peggy and her mistress. “ I tell you again,” 
replied the former, “the gentleman never axed me no 
questions, except how leng the poor thing had been at the 
inn; and I never said a word about your refusing to let her 
have any thing unless she produced the money to pay 
for it; but I will now, you may depend upon it; yes, 
yes, that I will. You send up a liver wing of a chicken 
indeed! 1 wonder the Almighty did not send a judgment 
on your head: why, that drop of broth the poor soul had, 
I paid for out of my own pocket; for she never had nothing 
from you, but a little tea and a bit of dried bread.” At 
this part of the conversation [ erossed the passage. “ Go 
this instant, Peggy,” said the alarmed landlady, “ and 
make the blue-room bed, and see the sheets be well aire, 
I beg of you; though I knew you are a trusty girl; go, go 
along, there's a good lassee, and pray be quick.” 

Peggy did not appear the least astonished by the sudden 
change in the voice of her mistress; who, from the most 
thundering forté, had acquired the softest piano; but, 
taking a candle from the hand of the landlady, tripped 
away into the blue-room. 

The next morning, about nine o’clock, Mr. Maurice 
called hy appointment, and we had the pleasure of hearing 
the patient had enjoyed about two hours rest; and, as the 
fever had in some degree abated, beth the surgeons began 
to entertain hopes of his life. Mrs. Desinond, however, 
was very indifferent: the agitation she had suffered the 
preceding day was tou much tor her delicate health; and 
Mr. M. recommended the loss of a little blood. Sir Charles, 
with the cordiality of a long acquaintance, implored me to 
pass two or three days at his house, until his sister should 
arrive, whom he had sent for, to be a companion to his 
daughter-in-law. As this request was seconded by th¢ 
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young lady, I found it impossible to refuse; I therefore 
yielded to their pressing invitation, though it materially in- 
terfered with the plans [ had formed. A fortnight elapsed 
in that painful situation which is excited by the rapid suc- 
cession of hope and fear; but, at the expiration of that 
period, both the surgeons pronounced their patient in a fair 
way of recovery. 

Sir George’s sister arrived three days after the summons 
was sent her; and, to Mrs. Desmond's astonishment, 
proved an old acquaintance, whom she had met the last 
year at a family’s near Oxford, and who had expressed the 
warmest affection for that amiable young woman. That 
lady’s astonishment may be more easily conceived than 
expressed, when in her newly-married niece she discovered 
the late Miss Leemon; and Caroline, who had dreaded the 
arrival of that lady, was delighted in finding her an old 
friend. As poor Desmond’s health improved, we passed the 
greater part of our time in his chamber, and one evening 
he inquired by what chance I had traced my cousin; a 
smile on my countenance excited his curivsity, and the 
grateful Caroline candidly related the dreadful distress to 
which she was reduced, yet generously glossiig over as 
much as possible the inhuman treatment she had received 
from the master and mistress of the Georze. 

Though it had appeared impossible for any circumstance 
to ruffle the equanimity of Sir Charles Desmond's temper, 
yet his indignation was raised to the highest pitch ima- 
ginable; and he censured me for not having disclosed the 
barbarity of the Jandlord and landlady’s conduct, or the 
humane behaviour of Peggy, whom he declared he was 
determined to take into his service. Whilst Henry Des- 
mond listened to the recital, tears of tenderness, pity, and 
contrition, rolled rapidly down his pailid cheeks: “ Oh, my 
beloved Caroline!” he exclaimed, “ what sufferings have 
I been the canse ot—sufferings which, to atoue for, I would 
willingly sacrifice my lite!” 

“ You will atone fur them, my beloved son, I trust, by 
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the renunciation of your youthful follies,” replied the ten- 
der father. ‘ Call them not, my too indulgent parent, by 
so soft a name; say, rather vices, or detestable, hateful 
crimes.” 

“ You have atoned—amply atoned for them, my dearest 
Henry,” said Caroline, embracing his emaciated hand; 
“you have raised me to a rank to which unpardonable 
presumption alone could have induced me to aspire. Yet, 
heaven knows,” continued she, bursting into a flood of 
tears, “ it was neither rank or fortune to which I aspired ; 
it was my Henry himself, not his elevated station, that 
called forth in my bosom the warmest affection and the 
tenderest regard ; and poverty with him, would be prefer- 
able to the most unbounded aftluence with any other 
object.” 

A loud ring at the gate interrupted this interesting con- 
versation, and in a few moments Sir Charles was called 
outef the room. “ Who can it be, at this late hour?” said 
Mrs. Melmouth, which was the name of the baronet’s 
widowed sister. Half an hour elapsed, without our re- 
ceiving any tidings of this unexpected guest, when Sir 
Charles entered the room with a smiling aspect, and ap- 
proached his soh’s bed, saying, “ A new-found relation, my 
dear Henry, has taken a long journey, for the purpose of 
congratulating you upon your marriage; but, as you have 
already talked a great deal, he must not agitate you this 
evening, and therefore I shall introduce Caroline in your 
stead. Come, my love, do not be frightened at trusting 
yourself with two old men.” 

Sir Charles, as he said this, offered his hand to Caroline, 
without naming who was the unexpected guest; but, a3 
soon as he quitted the sick man’s chamber, in the most 
cautious manner he explained it, and in Jess than five mi- 
nutes that amiable young woman feund herself pressed to 
the bosom of her attached parent. 

To Mr, Leemon Sir Charles had written, without making 
either son or daughter acquainted with it, two days after 
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the marriage; aud that gentleman readily accepted an in- 
vitation so truly flattering to his feelings. It was with the 
utmost difficulty I could tear myself from that now happy 
family, whose expressions of gratitude were unbounded ; 
but urgent business compelled me to leave them at the ex- 
piration of three weeks. 

( To be continued. ) 


= ATT nse 


THE OLD COQUETTE. 


A Tale, translated from the French of M. Imbert. By &. T. 


MADAME D’ELMON was once a celebrated beauty, 
and had in her youthful days made many brilliant con- 
quests; coquetrv and beauty are generally found to inhabit 
the same mansion; but it frequently happens, that the 
former keeps possession long after the latter has deserted 
the tenement. Thus it was with Madame D’Elmon, her 
personal charms existed no longer but in the memory of 
her triends, and her-own imagination; she, however, re- 
tained the same pretensions: and though she no longer 
received the same homage from the other sex, she attri- 
buted it rather to their want of gallantry, than her own de- 
ficiency in point of attraction. Madame D’Elmon had a 
daughter, who was exactly what her mother had been: 
her complexion blended all the lovely tints of the lily, the 
carnation, and the rose; her fine blue eyes penetrated the 
heart, and her beautiful long eye-lashes shaded their bril- 
liancy from impertinent observation, and rendered them 
less destructive, though not less fascinating. 

Cecelia, on quitting the convent in which she was edu- 
cated, to enter the gay world, dreamed not of love; but the 
gallant Chevalier D'Ervilly taught her heart its first flut 
tering sensation. D’Ervilly had all the timidity of a sin- 
cere and delicate admirer; he did not seek to inspire her 
with vanity, by flattering adulation, but endeavoured to 
win her regard by respectful attention and silent assiduity ; 
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and, in the hope of rendering himself agreeable to her 
mother, directed all his homage to that quarter. Madame 
D’Elmon was too much elated with the distinction to per- 
ceive the true motive of his assiduity; she conceived him 
a new captive in her chains, and she carried her folly to 
such a height, that D’Ervilly found himself most awkwardly 
situated: he no sooner discovered her weak side, than he 
saw the danger of undeceiving her, and was well convinced 
that her vanity, if once mortified, would prove his greatest 
enemy. In this perplexity he wrote to a friend, of whose 
good sense and many excellent qualities he had experienced 
several agreeable proofs. Mons. D’Emicourt was a person 
of rather singular character, shrewd and penetrating, frank 
and benevolent, and of sufficient consequence in the world 
to render his opinions respected, and his society courted. 
Ile promised D’Ervilly that he would manage the affair for 
him, and he kept his word: for this purpose he solicited 
an interview of Madame D’Elmon, which was granted: 
he then, without hesitation, requested her permission for 
his young friend to address the beautiful Cecelia. Madame 
D’Elmon, with much affected embarrassment, begged to un- 
deceive him, assuring him that it was not Cecelia but herself 
to whom the chevalier was desirous of paying his devoirs, 
It was in vain D’Emicourt persisted in his assertion; he 
found it so difficult to overcome her self-love, that he was 
provoked to absolute rudeness. “ Good God! madam,” 
cried M. D’Emicourt, “ on what can you have founded such 
an absurd idea? For what should my youthful friend love 
you? he cannot even remember your former attractions.”— 
“ Possibly, sir,” replied the piqued Madame D’Elmon, 
“your friend may perceive charms which you have not 
taste to appreciate; indeed I may, withuut vanity, assert, 
that my features are still as attractive as ever. Come, cri- 
ticise then, if you please,” and she put on one of her most 


languishing looks: “ My eyes, for instance, what think 
you of them?”—* They are large, but they have no expres. 
sion.” —“ Oh, you wretch! what is it you say? Why the 
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Count D’Ermine, that Paris among goddesses, has sworn 
a thousand times, that he never saw sucls expressive eyes 
in all his life; but no matter, my nose—what say you 
now?”—* Your nose; ’tis too sharp.”——“ For mercy’s sake, 
hold your tongue; M. de Marbeuf has made it the subject 
of a sonnet, which all the world admires, Well then, my 
mouth?”—“ Passable, when your teeth were pertect.”— 
“ Oh the brute! why the very same gentleman, who makes 
verses like an angel, has declared in the most sublime lan- 
guage, that Cupid sports in my lips as in the leaves of a 
rose. And then, my shape?”—“I am no poet, madam, I 
prefer plain truth.”-—“ I care not what you prefer, sir; but 
every one says I have a form like one of the graces.” It 
was in this manner she ran on, till M. D’Emicourt, dis- 
gusted with her conceit and folly, bade her adieu in no 
very flattering manner; and returned to his friend, with a 
faithful account of what had passed. He was no sooner 
gone, than Madame D’Elmon gave way to the rage she 
had smothered in the presence of her sarcastic visitor; she 
sent for her daughter, loaded her with reproaches, for at- 
tempting to ensnare the heart of D’Ervilly; and threaten- 
ed that, if she gave him the least encouragement for the 
future, she would shut her up in a convent for life— 
Cecelia was penetrated with grief, and wrote to her lover, 
begging him to discontinue his visits, till the ill-humour 
of her mother was passed over. With all the petulence of 
a dissappointed admirer, D’Ervilly flew to D'Emicourt, and 
told him that his abruptness had ruined his cause for ever. 
“I am sorry if that is the case,” replied D’Emicourt ; 
and if I have, through mistaken zeal, done you an injury, 
be satisfied L will leave no stone unturned till I have found 
means of makipg you reparation; so compose yourself, 
my good friend, and leave all to me.” There was a pecu- 
liar arch expression in his countenance, which shewed that 
he had something extraordinary in his mind; and D’Ervilly 
knew the goodness of his heart too well, to entertain a 
doubt of his exerting himself to the utmost in his behalf, 
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and he accordingly retired, filled with the most lively 
hopes. 

On a sudden M. D’Emicourt appeared a new man; he 
no longer prided himself on singularity of appearance; he 
dressed in the newest mode, and frequented all the places 
of fashionable resort: wherever Madame D’Elmon came, 
D’Emicourt was her shadow; he picked up her fan when 
it dropped, presented her with bon bons, and was the first 
to fly for a glass of orgeat. In fact, he soon drew on him- 
self the satirical remarks of every company; and it was 
buzzed about, that the old beau and the old coquette would 
soon make a match of it. D’Emicourt knew the world, he 
cared little for its opinions; he knew Madame D’Elmon, 
and he got on her blindside: at length he ventured on a 
‘leclaration of love, which the lady at first affected to mis- 
understand, “ How, sir,” cried she, indignantly, “ talk to 
me on such a subject, after the insulting observations you 
once made: this is joining irony to insolence.”—“ Alas ! 
madam,” replied D’Emicourt, with a dejected air; “ can 
you make no allowances for the ebullitions of passion?— 
Dare I avow to you, that I am of the most jealous temper ; 
and, after this avowal, can you wonder that I was hurt at 
your preference of D’Ervilly?” Madame was pacified by 
this apology, she saw a thousand graces in D’Emicourt, 
which she had never perceived before, and no longer at- 
tempted to discourage his aGvances; in a short time she 
grew so very amorous, that she was in more haste for the 
marriage than her admirer. One day he found occasion to 
insinuate that, after what had passed, it would look better 
in the eyes of the world if she consented to the union of 
Cecelia with her lover, previous to the celebration of their 
own nuptials; and, fearful of losing his regard, knowing 
the peculiarity of his temper, Madame D’Elmon consented. 
A few days after the marriage articles were drawn up, 
madame added her signature, and the happy couple were 
irrevocably joined. 

At their next interview, Madame D’Elmon addressed 
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D’Emicourt, “ Well, my good friend, the happiness of the 
young people is now, I hope, confirmed ; we have nothing 
to consider but our own.”—“ True, madam,” returned 
D’Emicourt, drily; “ it is a subject of infinite importance, 
and I have given it much serious consideration."—“ Well, 
sir?”’—“ Reflection has convinced me that I was on the 
point of acting very foolishly; but it is not too late to re- 
tract.” —“ I am at a loss to understand your meaning, sir.” 
—“ Well, madame, I will be more explicit. You are too 
handsome for me; I am growing old, and, as I informed 
you before, am of a most jealous temper; I would not wish 
to have all the world in love with my wife. I must con- 
fess, that the compliments of the Count D’Ermine, the 
verses of M. Marbeuf, and all the sublime encomiums la- 
vished on your features and shape, have alarmed me too 
much to allow of my uniting myself with such a dangerous 
beauty. Above all, Madame D’Elmon,” added he, witha 
severe look ; “the folly you have betrayed in believing D’Er- 
villy your lover, and the selfish motive which has at length 
induced you to give him your daughter, have inspired me 
with such an unfavourable opinion of your heart and dis- 
position, that you must excuse my taking leave of you 
with a respectful caution, to be less vain and credulous in 
future.” With these words he made her a profound obei- 
sance, and, leaving her almost choaked with rage, returned 
to his friend, and with him enjoyed much mirth on the 
success of his stratagem. 











ON the ENCOURAGEMENT of EARLY GENIUS. 


EARLY prodigies, in the lower ranks of life, are seldom 
permanently successful; they are cried up one day, and 
cried down the next. Their productions rarely have that 
superiority which secures a fair preference in the great lite- 
rary market. Their performances are perhaps said to be 
wonderful, all things considered, &c. Charitable allowances 
are made, the books are purchased by associations of com- 
plaisant friends, or opulent patrons, a kind of forced de- 
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mand is raised; but this can be only temporary and delu- 
sive, In spite of bounties, and of all the arts of protection, 
nothing but what is intrinsically good will long be pre- 
ferred, when it must be purchased. But, granting that 
positive excellence is attained, there is always danger that, 
tor works of fancy, the taste of the public may suddenly 
vary; there is a fashion in these things; and when the 
mode changes, the mere literary manufacturer is thrown 
out of employment: he is unable to turn his hand to an- 
other trade, or to any but his own peculiar branch of 
the business. 

The powers of the mind are often partially cultivated in 
these self-taught genuises. We often see that one part of 
their understanding is nourished to the prejudice of the 
rest—the imagination, for instance, at the expeuce of the 
judgment; so that whilst they have acquired talents for 
show, they have none for use. In the affairs of common 
life they are utterly ignorant and imbecile—or worse than 
imbecile, Early called into public notice, probably before 
their moral habits are formed, they are extolled fur some 
play of fancy, or of wit; as Bacon calls it, some juggler’s 
trick of the intellect: immediately they take an aversion te 
plodding labour; they feel raised above their situation: 
possessed by the notion that genius exempts therm not only 
from labour, but from vulgar rules of prudence, they soon 
disgrace themselves by their conduct, are deserted by their 
patrons, and sink into despair, or plunge into profligacy. 





Cabinet of Fashion. 
WITH ELEGANT COLOURED PLATES. 


Fig. 1.—Fine India muslin, worked down the middle with a 
rich border, and across the front, to match; over a white satin 
slip. White satin spencer, trimmed with swansdown, and ditto 
mtiff. Head-dress, gold and white ostrich feathers. White shoes 
aad gloves. 

Fig. ¢.—Pelisse of Merino cloth, trimmed with gold; bomet 
of the same. Round ermine tippet, purple boots, and buff gloves. 
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APOLLONIAN WREATH. 





A WAR ODE. 


( ) COME, my muse, no longer rove, 
-*” In pleasure’s silken dream, 

But leave, yes, leave the fairy grove, 
And love's exalted theme. 

Melpomene now bids me stray, 

And try for once the tragic lay ; 

Bids my soft lyre be aptly strung 

To scenes of woe, such as belong 

To heroes clad in armour bright, 

Familiar to each grisly sight ; 


Whose dauntless souls, by raging Mars inspir'd, 
Defy e’en danger’s brink, with love of glory fir'd. 


Behold, what's that down yonder way, 

In three-fold terrors drest? 
It fills my senses with dismay, 

And chills my heaving breast. 
"Tis war! cors’d war! first born of hell, 
For now I hear his horrid yell ; 
He comes to spread his fell domain, 
Attended by his martial train ; 
While in his blood-stain'’d chariots réar, 
Grim death high shakes the pointed spear, 


And bath’d in blood, his panting coursers weep, 


As on they furious drive, and cleave the rocky steep. 
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Now, lo! the demon’s murd’rous band 
| Moves each his grimly jaw, 

; Waving at will his iron wand, 

And calls aloud for war. 

if | While echo, from her distant cell, 

‘fk | Buls every hill and hollow dell 

Awhile retain the dreadful sound, 
That e’en the lofty skies resound ; 
i ‘The tyrant, seated in his car, 

a, | Alike proclaims, for war! for war! 

fy The horrid cadence swells the passing breeze, 
{ That e’en ny list‘ning soul feels life's warm current freeze. 


eee 


Now, hark! he bids his blood-hounds stand 
In fix'd attention round, 
| To listen to his stern command, 
While silence reigns profound. 
“ Prepare, my sons, prepare once more, 
“* To wade thro’ seas of human gore; 
“ Let devastation mark your way, 
“ And stately towns in ashes lay ; 
} “ No mercy show; be prompt to kill, 
“ And guiltless blood in torrents spill.” 
They heard, well pleas'd, his energetic words, 
Then from their leathern sheaths quick drew their shining swords. 
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The direful conflict strait begun 
Wide o’er the embattled plain, 

And ‘ere appears to-morrow’s sun, 
What thousands shall be slain ! 

Where once the garden, fair to view, 

With flow'rets sweet, of ev'ry hue, 

| Where beauties oft regal'd the sight, 

And fill’d each bosom with delight, 

No longer now the senses feast, 

| For all appears a sanguin’d waste ; 

F’en the strong bulwark, and stupendous tow’r, 

' Fast crumbling, owns his desolating power. 
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Again, the horrid monster cries, 
“* My purposes fulfil!” 
As round he rolls his glaring eyes, 
Obedient to his will. 
Then on, with renovating force, 
His legions urge their desp’rate course, 
O’erwhelming cities in their road, 
And spreading wide the purple flood, 
While mortals, pierc’d with many a wound, 
Lie bleeding on the crimson ground. 
Hills, vales, and fields, where flocks unnumber'd graze, 
Are all involv’d in smoke, and one expanding blaze, 


Now orphans’ sighs, and widows’ moans, 
In plaintive dirges flow, 

And bitter shrieks, and rising groans, 
Speak misery, and woe: 

See! how the trembling victims speed, 

With fault’ring step along the mead, 

From a!] the inlets of the town, 

And woods, thick clad with foliage brown ; 


Onward they come in thicken'd bands, 
Invoking heaven, with lifted hands, 
Refuge to seek, upon th’ extended plains, 
But none, alas! they find, such dreadful carnage reigns ! 


O, cursed war! th’ angelic train 
That once in glory shone, 
By thee essay’d the martial strain, 
To shake tl’ Almighty’s throne, 
But He, with wond'rous arm, defy'd, 
And frowning at their wicked pride, 
Grasp'd the huge bolt, with lightning fraught, 
And, swifter than revolving thought, 
From his right hand it rapid flew, 
And teriified the rebel crew; 
In mix'd confusion down they headlong fell, 
Proue to Tartarian climes, and the deep gulph of hell. 
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Let them for ever, from these realms of light, 
Lie bound, with pond’rous chains, in everlasting night ! 


Let human hearts no more with grief o’erflow, 
No more the sad reverse of her sweet influence know. 
Finsbury, Nov. ¥, 1809. JOSEPH HAWKINS. 
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Now hold, iny muse, enough’s been sung, 
Of war's terrific scenes, 

Of purple tides, that roll along : 
Where horror intervenes, : 

Then from my sight fell monster fly, ; 

And taint no more the azure sky; 

No more, with thy polluted breath, 

Here vomit pestilence and death, 4 

But let thy harpies sheath the blade, t 

And rush into eternal shade ; 


May peace, borne on seraphic plume, 
With sweet celestial brow, 

Once more her gentle sway resume, 
And wave her olive bough, 

To bid the tide of anguish close, 

And pour her blessings of repose ; 

To dissipate the cloud of grief, 

And give the woe-worn breast relief; 

Dry up the tear, bid strife subside, 

And spread her tributes far and wide; 


Rete _comeellll 


ACROSTIC. 


C OME, Aurora, and gild the glad face of the morn ; 

© haste, and disperse the bright drops from the thorn ; 

L et Flora the meadows and fields now array, 

C ause the choristers songs to enliven the day. 

H aste, haste, balmy zephyr, and fan the sweet air, 

E ’er even advance, or bright Sol disappear. 

S tay now, lovely Laura, and wander the fields, 

T o view the rich beauties this sweet season yields, 

FE. e’'r you leave this glay place, and new pleasures pursue, 
R eward your kind friends with a parting adieu. 
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ANACREON. 
ODE Xxx, 


3 THE muses, once intent on play, 
Fj Young Cupid roving caught ; 
With flow’ry wreaths his hands they tied, 
And bound to beauty brought. 


Fond Venus ranges all the plain, 
To seek her little joy ; 

And svon a powerful ransom brings, 
To free th’ imprison’d boy. 


But, though releas’d, the captive god 
Refus'd to quit his chains ; 
And still to beauty’s gentle sway, 


A willing slave remains, 
ELIZ. CARTER. 
cm po 


SONNET 


TU FORMOSA, ON LEAVING F 





THE last sad evening veils its sombre shade, 
And casts a melancholy gloom around : 

No cheering rays of hope my breast pervade— 
All, all conspire my throbbiug heart to wound! 


Ah, dearest girl! when will the days return, 

To yield those pleasures 1 have shar’d with thee? 
For whose sweet converse I incessant burn, 

Since nought can give such calm delight to me! 


Say, wilt thon oft a tender thought bestow 

On thy unchanging, faithful ’sname? ¢ 
Say that thou wilt, and thou shalt ever know 

His firm affection will remain the same. 





Affection kindled from the purest source, 

And nought but death shall rob it of its force! 
January, 1809, AMANDUB. 
F2 
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f 
THE COTTAGER. 
WHAT time the sun from ocean's spumy caves 
§ ' - . . 
a Uplifts his giant orb, the peasant leaves 
i. | His straw-thatched cot, that skirts the hedgeway side, 


And to his labour chearfully returns 
Across the furrowed plain, as duty calls, 
| To strip th’ extended boughs of knotty oak, 
im} Or cut, with crooked scythe, the dewy grass, 
| And spread it to the sun; while, to refresh 
im | His weary limbs, tir’d with excessive toil, 
; : | He sits reclin’d beneath the hawthorn-bush, 
a | Whose leafy honors shade a limpid stream, 
i And takes his noon repast; while to his mouth 
At intervals he rears the bellied keg, 
* With wholesome beverage stor’d. Then, to resume 
7 His rural task, he quits the cooling shade, 
; With merry heart, blythe whistling as he goes, 
| And with recruited strength his work performs, 
' The sharpen'd axe resounding thro’ the vale ; 
While from his brow, tann’d by meridian beams, 
Big drops of sweat slow trickle down his cheek, 
That from the miaster’s hand, a poor reward! 
Demands the hard-earn’d pence, inadequate 3 
To keep, perhaps, his num’rous family, ' 
; 1 That daily live dependant on their sire. . 
4 1 Till glowing Phebus, down th’ ethereal way, 
. On western mountains rests his setting beam, 
His arm unceasing deals the fatal blow. 
At length, with joyful breast, his scattered tools, 
ip That intermix’d with chips lie half conceal'd, 
He, one by oue, quick gathers from the ground, Z 
And takes his homeward path; while on his head 
His dusty hat, ty’d round with twisted straw, 
Is careless perch’d aside, and now he spies, 
| Dim thro’ the dusky fields, with straining eye, 
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His lonely cottage risiag to the view— 
And pushing onward, seeks the well-known stile, 
Which climbing o’er, he leaps the muddy ditch, 
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While from the creaking gate his children rush, 
With clamours loud, to welcome his retarn ; 
Some kiss his hand, while to their mother some 
The joyful tidings bear, who now no more 
Spins at the rolling-wheel, with cotton bound ; 
But to the chimney corner strait repairs, 

With lighted match, and lays the wither’d sticks, 
Soon on the hearth the crackling faggot burns, 
Whose flames ascending, chear the naked walls ; 
Meantime the table, form'd of ancient oak, 

Is quickly spread, with humble viands grac’d ; 
Then circling round, they eat their frugal meal, 
Nor envy they the pleasures of the great. 

At length their supper o’er, and cloth remov'd, 
Dread recollection comes athwart the mind ; 

And to relate the goblin tale, whose shrieks 
Breathe murder thro’ the cloister’d isle, and fright 
The midnight hour, the parent straight begins, 
Whilst all around, in fix'd attention mute, 

With hair erect, and mouth expanded wide, 

Gaze on his moving lips : he tells, how late 
Returning from his toil, where ozier'd graves 
Adorn'd the hallow’d turf, an airy sprite 

Rose sudden to his view, then disappear’d 

With snowy robings sweeping o’er the ground; 
White freezing horror chills their circling blood, 
And runs thro’ every vein, till, fraught with fear, 
The children trembling, round their parents throng, 
With clinging hands, “ nor cast a look behind,” 
Till balmy sleep invites them to repose. 

Then, with reluctant foot and throbbing breast, 
They creep along the room, nor leave a chink 

Or corner unobserved ; for fancy still, 

With magic wand, usurps their youthful brain : 
Then into bed, by threefold terror press’d, 

They nimbly jump, and hide beneath the clothes ; 
Nor from the woolly rug, whose threadbare form 
A scanty covering makes, dare once presume 
To peep, but sweating lie the tedious night, 
Half smother’d with the load ; till the loud cock, 
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With straining throat, bestirs the village swain, 

And rosy morn, with purple blush, soft tints 

The eastern cloud ; then from their bosoms vanish 
Every fear: th’ ideal image, borne 

On fancy’s plume, affrights the soul no more, 

But dove-ey'd peace tranquillity restores, 

Quick down the well-scrubb’d stairs, with eager hope, 
They joyfully descend, their naked feet 

Pit-patting as they go; then on the floor, 

Thick pav'd with numerous bricks, they once again 
Delighted tread, and life's routine pursue. : 
—Thrice happy they, who, from the haunts of men, 
Can, like the chearful cottager retir'd, 

Live to the world unknown—around his gate 

No prying bailiff lurks, with wicked eye, 

Or pestering duns ee: thunder at the door. 

When grimly death shall throw the poisonous claw, 
His lamp of life, just as it burn'd below, 

Shall then with calm serenity expire. 


Finsbury, Dec. 15, 1809. JOSEPH HAWKINS, 


LINES ON A ROSE, j 
BY REQUEST OF A LADY. F 


YOU wish me, fair Anna, to write on the Rose, 
But will not accept of my efforts in prose ; 

In verse you shall have them, if kindly the muse, 
Could I your commands for one moment refuse ? ie 


Fer you, lovely fair one, the task I'll pursue, 

But, believe me, dear girl, ’tis an emblem.of you ; 
No florist could ever its rival display, 

When his garden’s adorn'd with choice flowers so gay. 


When its beautiful leaves are besprinkled with dew, 
Its fragrance increas’d, and still deeper its hue; 
It looks so inviting, the prize, Anna, seize ; 


Bat let her keep the Rose, and give me the Heart’s-ease. 
M. ; 
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STANZA. 
‘THE odorous fragance of a blooming Rose, 
Attracted Sarah, as she pac’d the lawn ; 


I see, she cry’d, the sweetest flower that blows, 
But near its tempting leaves is spread the thorn. 


rR 


IN DIEM NATALEM, 1735. 


ON MY NATAL DAY. 


By Mrs. E. Carter. 


THOU Power Sapreme! by whose command I live, 
The grateful tribute of my praise receive; 

To thy indulgence I my being owe, 

And all the joys which from that being flow. 
Scarce eighteen suns have formed the rolling year. 
And run their destin’d courses round this sphere, 
Since thy creative eye my form survey'd, 

Midst undistinguish'd heaps of matter laid, 

Thy skill my elemental clay refin'd, 

The vagrant particles in order join’d: 

With perfect symmetry compos'd the whole, 

And stamp’d thy sacred image on my soul: 

A soul susceptible of endless joy, 

Whose frame, nor force, nor time, can e’er destroy ; 
Which shall survive when nature claims my breath, 
And bid defiance to the darts of death : 

To realms of bliss with active freedom soar, 

And live, when earth and skies shall be no more. 
Author of life! in vain my tongue essays, 

For this immortal gift, to speak thy praise! 

How shall my heart its grateful sense reveal, 
Where all the energy of words must fail! 

Oh, may its influence in my life appear, 

And every action prove my words sincere! 


Grant me, great God, a heart to thee inclin’d, 
Increase my faith, and rectify my mind: 
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Teach me betimes to tread thy sacred ways, 
And to thy service consecrate my days. 

Still, as through life’s perplexing maze I stray, 
Be Thou the guiding star to mark my way ; 
Conduct the steps of my mnyguided youth, 

And point their motions to the paths of truth. 
Protect me by thy providentia! care, 

And warn my soul to shun the tempter’s snare ; 
Through all the shifting scenes of varied life, 
In calms of ease, or ruffling storms of strife ; 
Through each event of ths incenstant state, 
Preserve my temper equal and sedate, 

Give me a mind that nobly can despise 

The low designs and little arts of vice; 

Be my religion such as taught by thee, 

Alike trom pride and superstition free. 

Inform my judgment, regulate my will, 

My reason strengthen, and my passions still, 
To gain thy favour be my first great end, 

And to that scope may every action tend, 
Amidst the pleasures of a prosperous state, 
Whose flattering charms th’ untutor’d heart elate, 
May I reflect to whom those gilts I owe, 

And bless the bounteous hand from whence they flow. 
Or, if an adverse fortune be my share, 

Let not its terrors tempt me to despair ; 

Bat, fixed on Thee, a steady faith maintain, 
And own al! good, which thy decrees ordain ; 
On thy unfailing providence depend, 


The best protector, and the surest friend! 
. * * * * 


Thus on life’s stage may I my part sustain, 
And at my exit thy applause obtain. 

When thy pale herald summons me away, 
Support me in that last and awful day ; 

In the dread conflict guard me from alarms, 
And take my soul expiring to thy arms, 
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WINTER AND DESPAIR. 


A SONNET. BY J. M. L. 


LOUD roar the bellowings of the bitter blast, 

In madden'd moanings through each leafless tree, 
The sweeping snow-storm spreads the plain quite fast, 

Whilst winter rules supreme, earth, air, and sea ; 
Louder the tempest raves along the air, 

Earth trembling hears the horrors of the night, 
On the swoln surges rides the fiend Despair, 

And fills the mariner with wild affright. 
Still, to the wretched outcasts of mankind, 

Dear is stern desolation’s deepest gloom ; 
In each loud gust he seems a friend to find, 

Till fate consigns her victim to the tomb! 
Oh! God of Grace! receive a suppliant’s pray'r, 
Guard me alike from Winter and Despair! 


Dee. 1809. 
a 


TO MISS BURTON. 1750. 
OM A WATCH. 


WHILE this gay toy attracts thy sight, 
Thy reason let it warn ; 

And seize, my dear, that rapid time, 
That never must return. 


If idly lost, no care or art 
The blessing can restore; 

And heaven exacts a strict account 
For every mispent hour. 


Short is our longest day of life, 
And soon its prospects end : 
Yet on that day's uncertain date, 

Eternal years depend. 
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| 2. 
. | Without my first we're little here, 
2 | And with my second werse than that; 
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° Yet equal to our beings aim, 
The space to virtue given ; 
And every minute well improv'd, 
Secures an age in heaven. 
ELIZ. CARTER, 
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CHARADES. 


i. 

MY first is many a mother’s pleasure, 

. || But my second is a snare ; 

My whole in verse to me’s a treasure, 
When ‘tis good, or new, or rare. 
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If you're my whole, tis pretty clear, 
We shall not often court your chat. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 










OWLNG to the length of various articles this month, we are under 

the necessity of omitting the Review. The new and interesting novel, 
' * Black Rock House; or, Dear Bought Experience,” shall be noticed 
in our next; its merits requiring more ample discussion than we could 
i possibly spare room for in the present number, 









N. Fraisinet’s last communication shall have early insertion, We 
i Bi have also to acknowledge the receipt of “ A Sonnet,” by Thomas Reeve, 
and ** Lines to Caros,” by our valuable correspondent J. M. L. 











We cannot promise insertion to the Tale sent by B. E. until we are 
bh favoured with the conclusion, having already suffered much inconve- 
nience by the ungenerous neglect of correspondents in that particular. 








To the correspondent who was so very petulant about the typogra- 
Phical error of ove word in his productiun, we can only say, that suck 
ri mistakes will sometimes occur in the best compositions; and no reader 
of understanding will consider such a trifling inaccuracy asa serious 
defect in a poew otherwise perfect. 
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